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GULFSTEEL Galvanized 
Sheets are fire-proof, rat-proof, 
weather-tight (and properly 
grounded), protect from light- 
ning. Easy to apply, they make 
the ideal roof or siding for any 
farm structure... Your dealer 
has these quality GULFSTEEL 
GALVANIZED SHEETS in 
either corrugated, crimped or 
plain styles, in all weights and 
sizes ... Ask him about them 
today. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
CLIP THIS COUPONN 


— se oe ee ee oe ee —_ — = 
Gulf States Steel Company, Depot. B l 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Please send me booklets on Gulfsteel Galvanized 
jheets. | 
Name | 
{ Address I 
‘oy State _| 








Palulitam welts Mee Ala 
in Month for Merely| 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year oldfarm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made $310.50 
insales. After alittle ex- 
perience, he sold 














» ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.61incash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay and Extra Prizes Weekly 


Write us TO-DAY! Let us show you the t 
Sales Opportunities that our Huge ‘Advertising 
oe o within aoe aap. Get our | 
osition QUICK —CASH PAID WEEKLY. The 
vos je Reorsaea, pleasant and PROFITAB E. 
EY- MAKING OPPORTUNITY wAPPLY 


AT ONCE 
x S.W. 42 
NURSERIES 





Address Bo 


STARK BRO’ 


ccceccaece 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 116 Years 


He started by mailing 
a. coupon just like this/ 


why nol mail this one vourself 
STARK NURSERIES P-F.7-1-324 
Box 
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I AM planning for a good supply of fall 

Irish potatoes. I wiitl plant on a low, 
moist piece of ground next to a drainage 
ditch and from which a crop of early 
tomatoes will be har- 
vested. This piece of 
ground is free. of 
weeds and grass, and 
as soon as the toma- 
toes are off I will 
pull up the vines and 
thoroughly disk the 
land. The potatoes 
will be planted be- 
tween July 15 and 
August 10, and just 
as nearly as possible 
I will do the job as follows :— 

1, Lay off rows 3 to 3% feet apart, putting 
4 or 5 pounds of 6-8-6 or 4-8-6 fertilizer in the 
drill per 100 feet of row space, which is around 
800 to 1,000 pounds per acye. I will run a fur- 
row in the row to thoroughly mix the fertil- 
izer with the soil, and then throw 2Z to 4 fur- 
rows back to form a flat bed. 

2. I will use some seed from my spring crop 
(treating with ethylene chlorhydrin) and some 
of the Lookout Mountain variety from storage. 

3. Open out deep furrow, so as to cover seed 
deep. I will plant early in the morning, late 
in the afternoon, or on a cloudy day. This 
is desirable so as to put the seed in fresh, 
moist soil. 

4. I will plant good sized pieces of potato, 
using nothing smaller than a pullet egg if this 





L. A. NIVEN 


can be avoided. Even larger pieces th 1 this 
are desirable. 
5. Plant only in a freshly opened row. I will 


not run the opening furrow even 20 minutes 
ahead of the planting operation. 

6. I will drop pieces 12 to 15 inches apart in 
the drill, and cover 4 to 6 inches deep. On a 
heavy clay soil 4 inches is deep enough, and 
6 inches is not too much on a light sandy soil. 

7. Cultivate across or up and down the rows 
before the potatoes come up, in order to pre- 
vent a crust forming and to kill weeds and 
grass. 


I have grown good crops when planted 





as late as the last week in August here 
in the Middle South, but so far as possi- 
ble I like to plant between July 15 and 
August 5. Late August to early Septem- 
ber is all right in the lower Southern 
territory. 





Set Late Tomato Plants Deep.—tIn set- 
ting plants this month for my late crop 
of tomatoes I shall set them quite deep. 
I prefer plants that are 8 to 10 inches 
high, setting them deep enough to leave 
only an inch or two of the top above 
ground. This puts the roots down where 
the soil is moist, and makes the plant far 
more likely to survive a severe drouth 
than if set shallow. 

If plants are not available I use long 
suckers from the old vines, setting just 
as plants are set. They are not as likely 
to grow as plants but often do quite well 
if the ground is moist. 





Time to Get Ready for Rutabaga Tur- 
nips.—Between July 15 and August 10 I 
plan to put in a few rows of rutabaga 
turnips. These should be sowed a little 
earlier than the regular varieties of tur- 
nips. A moist and fertile piece of ground 
is desirable. I sow in the same way as 
for regular turnips, but because they grow 
larger thin out to one plant to each 8 or 
10 inches. The main trouble is in getting 
a stand. I sow in furrows 2 to 3 inches 
deep, but cover seed lightly. This puts 
the seed down deep enough to be in moist 
ground. ; 





Do Not Stake Late Tomatoes.—I do 
not stake or prune my late tomatoes. Be- 
cause of dry weather that usually prevails 
in late summer and early fall, they do 
better if allowed to grow as they will and 
tumble over, thus forming a dense shade 
that prevents the drying out of the ground. 
While the largest fruits will not be ob- 
tained this way, fully as many or more 
pounds will result, and these are just as 
good as the larger fruits, especially for 
canning. 





How Late to Plant Vegetables.—In de- 
termining how late I can plant the dif- 
ferent vegetables I figure how many days 
are required under normal conditions for 
them to develop, and what the average 
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Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY § 
EACH WEEK talking to friends and neigh 

| about Stark ‘Trees, Shrubs, ete, IN MY SPARE ! 
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killing frost date is. Snapbeans require 






Fall Garden Plans 


By L. A. NIVEN 


45 to 55 days to mature; roasting ear corn, 
55 to 75 days; tomatoes, 115 to 135 days; 
cabbage, 105 to 140 days; beets, 50 to 65 
days; radishes, 25 to 35 days; okra, 50 to 
60 days; pole beans, 65 to 70 days; bush 
butterbeans, 75 to 80 days; cucumbers, 70 
to 75 days; peppers, 110 to-120 days; 
squash, 95 to 100 days. In this way any 
of us can determine just how late it is 
safe to plant the different vegetables in our 
particular section. 





Fight the Tomato Fruit Worm.—One 
of the most troublesome worms about the 
garden or truck patch is one that bores 
into tomatoes. Th’s is the same pest that 
eats in at the silk end of roasting ear corn. 
The very first time I see signs of these 
in my tomatoes I start dusting with poi- 
son. Any of the arsenicals or sodium 
fluosilicate will serve the purpose. I use 
Dutox, which is one of the leading non- 
arsenical poisons, and which is less liable 
to harm the foliage than are the arsen- 
icals. Two to four thorough dustings at 
intervals of a week to 10 days will very 
greatly lessen the damage, if we start in 
time or when the pest first appears. 

Calcium arsenate at the rate of 1 pound 
to 2 or 3 pounds of finely powdered lime; 
arsenate of lead at the rate of 1 pound 
to 5 or 6 of the lime, or Red Arrow, a 
non-poisonous pyrethrum product, will do 
an effective job. All of these are also 
effective materials for controlling the bean 
beetle. 





Now a Monthly 


FFECTIVE with this issue The Pro- 

gressive Farmer-Ruralist will be pub- 
lished once a month. The next issue will 
reach our subscribers on or about August 
1. As a monthly we expect to be able to 
make material improvements in many 
ways. For example, beginning with the 
September issue we will start using regu- 
lar magazine covers printed in four col- 
ors. Furthermore it will be our earnest 
endeavor to make The Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist, as a monthly, “The Most In- 
teresting Farm Paper in America.” We 
believe all our friends will be pleased 
with the change. 





Business ( news 
of interest tof armers 


ERE it is, the latest thing in hay 

making that has come to our atten- 
tion. It’s a pick-up windrow hay baler. 
Now just what do you suppose that is? 
Simple enough. You cut your hay in 
the usual way, rake it witha side-delivery 
rake, and let it cure in the windrow. 
Then a baler specially designed and equip- 
ped with a pick-up attachment is driven 
down the windrow. The machine picks 
up the hay and delivers it in neatly and 
properly packed bales. Sounds like an- 
other sort of combine, doesn’t it? This 
is just one implement out of all the com- 
plete list of haymaking equipment pic- 
tured in a new booklet, ‘Profit in the 
Hay Crop,” just issued by J. I. Case Co. 
Incidentally this is an excellent bulletin. 
In very brief, readable form, it gives the 
latest authentic information on how to 
make good hay. Get a copy (free) from 
your Case dealer or from J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

* *k x 





Crotalaria seed by the carload! Whew, 
think of that! The Simpson Nursery Co., 
Monticello, Florida, shipped a full car of 
Crotalaria Spectabilis one day early this 
year and two days later shipped a sec- 


ond car. 
*k * Ok 


The Leeds, Alabama, plant of the Atlas 


Cement Co. was the recipient recently of ; 


a trophy for a very fine safety record, 
no accidents in 1931. 
* + + 


How about a motion picture show for 
the rally or community meeting? A va- 
riety of free films is available through 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Make application through your Caterpillar 
dealer or direct to the company above. 











Farm Boys 


Will you let a CITY Fellow 
Outshoot You? 





Here’s a Super-X box top hit 7 times out of 19 
shots from a distance of 25 feet by a boy in 
Philadelphia. You can beat that, can’t you? 


Answering a similar challenge in one of our, 
cent advertisements, thousands of farm boys got 
out their rifles and showed us how they can 
shoot. One in Texas wrote: “If that's the best 
a city boy can do tell him to come down tp 
Texas. We'll show him.” 

Now we want YOU to show them how it's 
done. Come on farm boys— get'a box of the new 
Western Super-X Long Range .22's—tear of 
the top—tack it against a stump and fire 19 
shots at it, at 25 feet. Send us the box top and 


| we'll mail you 





Col. Whelen’s Thrilling 
Big Game Booklet, FREE! 


There’s 50% More Power in Super-X 
.22°s! 26% more speed! Double Ac- 
tion powder ! Longer range and remark- 
able shocking power for small game. 
Nickel Plated shells. Greaseless, golden 
Lubaloy bullets. Non-corrosive prim- 
ing. And now they cost no more than 
old-style .22's!Sold by dealers everywhere, Write for Pree 
descriptive leaflets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Company 
; 745 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ii 
Peiey ac: 
lersey City, N. 
San F rs Gh 


“SUPER: 


: Long Range .22 Cartridges 
WINCHESTER Model 60 Bolt Action Rite 


—a real Winchester yet it costs only $5.85. 








.22 Short, Long, 
Long Rifle and 
W.R.F.Solid {4 
or hollow- Lt 
point bul- 
lets. 











The Progressive 
ordering goods 


Always mention 
Farmer-Ruralist when 
from our advertisers. 
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Why be Miserable? 


In so many cases poor health, 
perhaps due to malaria, impure 
and weak blood, general rum 
down condition, is needless. Thou- 
sands have found that Groves 
Tasteless Chill Tonic produces 
results quickly and surely. ; 
Take this standard tonic for just 
a few days and watch results. 
Its quinine and iron, correctly 
combined,. will purify an 
strengthen the blood, you'll feel 
better, eat better, enjoy life 
more. Remember, it’s not a pat- 
ent medicine, not a secret formu- 
la. The price is lower—only 50¢. 


GROVE’S 


TASTELESS 
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‘short time variations of supply 
| and demand. 


group of producers of the same 


| an syndicate of potash produc- 
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Prorating Cotton Production 


HE producers of other than 

farm products reduce or in- 

crease their production 
promptly to meet demands and 
«onomic conditions. Farmers 
tantot do this. Their “turnover” 
being one year with general farm 
crops; from two to four years 
with livestock, and with some 
fuits from eight to ten years, 
they cannot adjust production to 


There are many instances in 
which other. than farm producers 
lave prorated production to the 
members of an industry or a 


For instance, the Ger- 





es has for years prorated pot- 











wh production among its mem- 
fets in volume sufficient to meet 
world demands at a_ reasonable 
price. 

In the state of Texas just recently oil, because of 
“werproduction, was selling as low as 15 cents a barrel. 
The production of oil in sufficient volume to meet de- 


‘ands was prorated among the producers, which some 
ay was “outside the law,” but crude oil rose to $1 a 
‘farrel, which is surely not an unreasonable price for 


mide petroleum. The Supreme Court of the United 


States has upheld the control of production of oil in 


‘Oklahoma to prevent waste. If producing 17,000,000 
lales of cotton that brings less than 12,000,000 bales 
ad is more than the world needs is not a waste, what 
sit? 

If an attempt is made to curtail the volume of pro- 
tution of any product, so as to force a price above 
‘the cost of efficient and economical production, it de- 
fait its own purpose by stimulating competition from 
ew producers in the same field. 

Oday the United States produces more than half 





‘the cotton of the world. Also foreign countries must 


lave from six to ten million bales of our cotton to sup- 
pytheir needs, for foreign countries do not and cannot 
inthe near future produce enough cotton to supply their 
Weeds. This means that the supply of American cotton 
‘Ib the most potent factor in determining world prices. 


These being the facts, then, if American cotton pro- 


world price of say 8 to 10 cents a pound for middling 7%- 
h Cotton, that price could be obtained, for it is not 
[a price and at such a price no nation or group 
can successfully compete with us or put us 
ithe business in the production of 7%-inch to 1%- 
Cotton. 











RE might be some moral objection to the con- 
of production of food products, if by the cur- 
of production the world’s food supplies were 
t at a fair price, but no such moral objection 
qd as to the curtailment of cotton production, 
d prices are not raised above fair levels for effi- 
Mi economical production, but as stated, the 
tion of foreign cotton producing nations would 
defeat any movement to maintain a world price 
justified by efficient production. 


ting the present acreage planted to cotton, 
Supplies on hand, and the lowest price in 
W years, there can be no question about the 
# of reducing American cotton production 














beers would produce only enough cotton to. justify a’ 





By? TAIT BUTLER 


in 1933. Only some unlikely and unusual calamity to 
the growing crop can avert the need for a reduced pro- 
duction in 1933, even to a greatet degree than was de- 
sirable in 1932. 

Objections can and will be raised to any method of 
curtailing cotton production, no matter how great the 
need or how beneficial a legitimate reduction would be 
to the South and the nation as a whole. A reduction in 
acreage is the only sound agricultural and economic 
basis on which cotton production can’ be ‘reduced. A 
sound cropping system in which soil fertility is con- 
served, labor distributed throughout the year, and the 
insurance that comes from two or more sources of 
farm income, form the only sound economic basis for 
cotton production in the long run. 


But a distressing emergency exists and will continue 
to recur at intervals in the future unless cotton produc- 
tion is kept more nearly in line with demand at a fair 
price. Therefore we suggest the following outline of a 
method by which the proration of cotton production in 
this country may be worked out to the benefit of all 
cotton growers and the country as a whole. There is 
nothing new or original in the plan and there js no un- 
derestimation, in the mind of the writer, of the difficul- 
ties involved, but something must be done and this is 
suggested as a basis for discussion in the hope of action 
eventually. 

First: The data are available to the agricultural 
economists from which they can make an approximate 
estimate of how many bales of cotton added to the 
carry-over, in view of the probable demand, we may 
grow in 1933 and still probably receive, say, 8 or 9 
cents a pound for the crop. When the economists have 
made this estimate, then let them or the Farm Board 
prorate that required production to the different states 
on the basis of their average production for the last five 
years. 

Second: A state commission will then take the bale- 
age prorated to the state and prorate this baleage to the 
different counties on the basis of their average produc- 
tion for the last three years. 


Third: A county committee will then prorate the 
county allotment to the land or farm on a basis 
of the average production for the last two years. 


—Picture by U. S. D. A. 
A system of proration would assign to each man his just share of the year’s cotton acreage. 


The proration of the county 
quota cannot be based on the pro- 
duction of the grower or indi- 
vidual farmer, because farmers 
~ decrease or increase the acres 
farmed from year to year. The 
burden of proof must be put on 
the farmer to show how many 
bales of cotton the land he pro- 
poses to cultivate in 1933 pro- 
duced the two previous years. 
This prorates the production 
and is relatively easy, but there 
must be devised a method by 
which this proration of produc- 
tion will be carried out. 








HE following method is sug- 
gested, but if a better one is 
found, that should be used. 


First: Let the state license 
all gins, no matter how or by 
whom owned and operated. 


Second: Make it illegal to 
gin a bale of cotton on any gin that is not licensed by 
the state. Some states have such a law already, at least 
for all the gins that do public ginning. 


Third: The county prorating committee when it 
prorates the baleage to the farm or farms shall issue to 
the farmer gin tickets for the number of bales allotted 
to the land he cultivates. 

A condition of the granting of a license to each gin 
is that such licensed gin shall not gin a bale of cotton 
without receiving a gin ticket which must be attached 
to the bale and of which the ginner retains a stub bear- 
ing the same serial number. 


Of course, it is recognized that the farmer cannot 
know when he plants his cotton how many bales a given 
acreage will produce. He may produce more or less 
than the number of bales allotted to him. If he produces 
less there is no difficulty and he will get more money 
for the lesser number of bales if the smaller yield than 
contemplated is due to a general condition over the 
Cotton Belt. But if he produces more than his allot- 
ment he cannot gin this excess unless he obtains addi- 
tional gin tickets. For the first 10 per cent produced 
in excess of his allotment he should be given additional 
gin tickets by paying a penalty. For the second 10 per 
cent excess he should only be able to secure gin tickets 
at double the per bale penalty assessed against the first 
10 per cent excess over his prorated allotment. For 
any excess over 20 per cent above his allotment the 
penalty should be heavy enough to discourage such ex- 
cessive production or to cause the farmer to carry such 
large excess over in the seed. 

There are difficulties in carrying out such a pro- 
gram of cyrtailment of production, but they are much 
less and infinitely to be preferred to the overproduction 
of the last few years and the low prices and hardships 
caused thereby. . 

Sufficient reduction might be made voluntarily by 
individual farmers if all were assured that all or nearly 
all would do so, but this never can be brought about. 
Such interference with what are regarded as the liber- 
ties of the individual are objectionable to the American 
people, but our life and activities have become so com- 
plex that the individual has had to give up some of his 
supposed personal liberties for the benefit of all the 
people. This case of the overproduction of cotton has 
brought about an emergency in which the lesser of two 
evils must be chosen to save Southern farming. 









The World’s News: A Monthly 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


NE rainy day, when Calvin Coolidge was Presi- 

dent, a United States Senator looked out the 

White House windows and remarked, “I believe 
it is going to stop raining.” 

“It always does,” was Coolidge’s reply. 

This story is being recalled 
now to encourage the pessimists 
who think the present depression 
will never end. Such depressions 
always have ended heretofore and 
this one will. 

Furthermore, we are going to 
learn a lot from this depression 
that will help us live and work 
more wisely in future years. The 
depression, of course, has brought 
tragedies that are nothing less than heartbreaking for 
multitude and poignancy, and there is no use trying to ex- 
cuse the “planlessness” of governments and businesses 





CLARENCB POE 


which has resulted in this disaster. The depression is a ~ 


disgrace to the intelligence and conscience of humanity ; 
just as the World War was. And_ yet some valuable 
lessons will be learned from it. 


Lessons From the Depression 


| Saahiaagateone for example, the illustration on this 

page which has just been awarded the Pulitzer 
prize for the best cartoon of the year. If it had not been 

' for the extreme severity of the depression, we might have 
gone on year after year and generation after generation 
with some banks failing each year, and nobody getting 
excited enough to work. out a far-reaching remedy. But 
when banks failed by the hundreds in 1931, the nation 
woke up. The House of Representatives has passed a 
bill for guaranty of bank deposits that would affect all 
national banks and many others, and the Senate can 
hardly fail to take similar action soon. 

Or let’s consider budget balancing. If it had not been 
for the depression, Congress might have gone on ses- 
sion after session spending more than it collected. But 
the depression came, and the President and House and 
Senate united in an effort to make ends meet—make in- 
come and outgo balance each other. Furthermore, the 
fact that taxes pinch as never before has resulted in 
new demands for economy in all forms of government— 
city, county, state, and national. 

Still another striking result of the depression is the 
general acceptance of the fact that great incomes and 
great inheritances must hereafter bear a much larger 
share of the tax burden. The present House of Repre- 
sentatives is Democratic and the present Senate Repub- 
lican, but both united in this policy. For example, here- 
tofore the man with a $1,000,000-a-year income paid 
$200,000 income tax; hereafter, $550,000. Heretofore 
the man who inherited a $10,000,000 fortune had to re- 
turn $2,000,000 of his unearned bounty to the nation; 
hereafter, $4,500,000. 

The Federal Reserve System, too, has heretofore 
“worked in a mysterious way its wonders to perform.” 
Now the searchlight of public scrutiny has been thrown 
upon it and it will hereafter be held more directly re- 
sponsible to the people for its actions. 


- Must Establish a Real “Standard of 
Value” 
| ia IT had not been for the severity of the depression, 
we might also have gone along indefinitely without 
realizing this fact—wwe now have no stable standard of 
value, 

Everybody knows it would be suicidal folly not to 
have a standard of time that never varies—the hour; a 
standard of length that never varies—the yard; a stand- 
ard for measuring liquids that never varies—the gallon; 
a standard for measuring grain, etc., that never varies— 
the bushel. And yet our civilized nation maintains a so- 
called standard of value—the dollar—that in real pur- 
chasing power or value (interpreted in terms of what 
we buy) we permit to be as variable as would a yard- 
stick sometimes 18, sometimes 24, and sometimes 36 
inches long; as variable as would be a bushel measure 
sometimes two pecks, sometimes three pecks, sometimes 
four pecks in capacity; as variable as if we had hours 
sometimes 30, sometimes 45, and: sometimes 60 minutes 
in length! 

And in proof of this declaration one has but to look 
at the following official statistics of the Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing for each 
year since 1915 the purchasing power of the dollar 


oat 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 
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* BuT WHY DIDNT. 
You SAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR THE 
FUTURE, WHEN 

TimES WERE GOOD ! 














A WISE ECONOMIST ASKS A QUESTION 


John T. McCutcheon’s cartoon in the Chicago Tribune 
won the Pulitzer award as the best published in an 
eventful year. 


average 1926 commodity prices as 100 or $1:— 
Purchasing Purchasing 
Year power of $1 Year power of $1 
ISG vosnces soccvece $1.170 Me iSekvevadsecves .956 
ID. -ovccodecge onde 851 BU sc dccscnpecencs 1.000 
Re Se 762 1927 ossccoe eecccces 1.048 
DEEP wecvccctesisses 722 TEED. Evcocscveccccts 1.024 
ISSD  ckscos cocseavss 648 ME Bech ipeceeus es 1.036 
1988 scécccvecee eoce 1.025 WO Sesdtakansesoes 1.159 
SRS ccvcicdsnctecee 1.034 fennacy, See vcan 1,299 
}. Se ehaaedeek 994 ecember, 1931 .. 1.406 
1924 ccasccoccccccce 1.019 March, 1932 ...... 1.503 


War and Prohibition 
ITH regard to two great issues, however, progress 
is discouragingly slow. 

1, At a time when everybody admits that the people 
are being taxed to death and that $3 out of every $4 of 
national taxes is spent for wars, past or future, Con- 
gress still seems ten times more anxious to spend money 
for armies and navies than to do anything by inter- 
national action to prevent wars. 

2. Although national prohibition has never been 
given a fair trial, a nation-wide crusade for: its repeal is 
gaining ground and politicians are denouncing present 
conditions without being required to show that they 
have any sure method of improvement. There were 
abundant blind tigers and blockade stills when we had 
legalized liquor selling; there would be again. The 
younger generation simply does not know. And cer- 
tainly those anti-prohibitionists who have been proclaim- 
ing themselves “friends of temperance” should now be 
compelled to outline definite alternatives to prohibition in- 
stead of merely trying to stampede America into repeal. 

If liquor selling is ever resumed in any state three 
things should be insisted on: (1) All profits of manu- 
facture and sale should go to the government; no indi- 
viduals should find it to their personal profit to increase 





Country Things I Love 


As MANY wandering sons come home for 
vacation, they will have impressions such as 
one of them describes herewith:— 


I love the substantial old Southern farmhouse that 
is my haven of rest for a few short months every year. 

I love the hearty wélcome of my cheerful old mother 
and father. Would to God I had their trusting faith 
and unquestioning acceptance of the wsy of Providence! 
I love and envy their simple philosophy of life. 


I love the murmur of pines, the fresh, sweet smell 
of growing things in spring. 

I love the long line of cattle ambling up the hill-at 
sunset. I love the hearty grin of our milkman. - 

I love to sit at dusk and watch the fireflies flitting 
through the twilight blue. They, like humans, are al- 
ways striving upward—seeking a ports, sweeter clime. 
All their backward steps are falls, 

I love the long walks with my father. We are al- 

_ ways iooking for something new and different around 
each curve and bend. Is that.not also typical of life 
itself? F. R. 











expressed in terms of wholesale prices, considering 
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drunkards and drunkenness as saloon keepers used to 4 du 
do. (2) A definite percentage of the profits should be previou 
used for an educational campaign to teach old and >» & of mar 
the injurious effects of alcohol on mind, body, and char. fivestoc 
acter. (3) All advertising of liquor should be prohif: ing of 
ited: some O 
s n 
The South Gets Whiter ay 
ey of the striking facts recently revealed by 104 low pr! 
census data is the steady increase in the percentage product 
of white population in the South. It is significant that the bet 
in 1890 in three Southern States—Louisiana, Missis. with me 
sippi, and South Carolina—the majority of the popu. On . 
lation was Negro; and as late as 1900 Negroes com. Chicago 
prised more than half the population of South. Caroling ed for ] 
and Mississippi and nearly half of Georgia, Florida, Aja. bushel 1 
bama, and Louisiana. Now only one state, Mississippi, js bushel | 
predominantly colored (and that by only 2-10 of 1 per hogs we 
cent), and in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, the pro. cattle fi 
portion of Negroes has dropped from nearly one-half tp 9 pounds ; 
about one-third. The following figures show the pep. 9 per pou 
centage of Negro population for each Southern State-at dozen. 
various periods :— at 5.12 
PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES TO TOTAL POPULATION inch mic 
1870 1900-1920 gy at from 
DIMNUAE 0 oo ctake coe sae evigys 47.7 45.2 38.4 359 $23.50 te 
Arkansas ......sesseeeeeeeereee 25.2 28.0 27.0 25.8 Thes 
fone sense eeeennenteeenees = = oa a Soest “ 
feaisens I Bb 2a ip SS prod 
Maryland | ......-.seeeeeesereeee as ae ee = to balan 
Weak ties 36.6 33:0 «208 -—sp pa sound 
South Carolina . 58.9 58.4 51.4 456 One « 
Tennessee .. 25.6 23.8 19.3 18.3 ; 
Virginia. 13 36) BS MM ite, 
iad 1s sksend ss eexstas : : : 7 
Ohishomse on ne tha 
Our paper believes in a constantly fair and friendly of farm 
attitude toward our colored people. We have always of farm | 
advocated good Negro schools; we have fought lynch gable s 
ing; we have denounced the exploitation of Negroes on pecessary 
farms or in industries. But the excessive congestion of © oe © 
Negroes in the rural South, resulting in a chronic overs ned on ' 
production of cheap cotton and tobacco, has been a bad wear 
thing for both races and the Negroes are showing in- vad £0) 
telligence in taking advantage of many new opportumi- . ". 
ties now offered them in other sections. The increasing fe ™"- * 
whitening of the South, as revealed by the census, is be sought 
thus a good thing for both whites and blacks and will — : are | 
make for racial peace. a | her 
as aR paige and the f 
i ° open to tl 
Something 2 Read er con 
; ¢ CS Ve The 
Ask for the 1932 Yearbook orm 
HE 1932 Yearbook of the United States Department The great 
of Agriculture is now ready for distribution—but livestock 
you must write your Senator or Congressman if you market fo 
wish a copy. Because of the new economy program m | essential i 
Washington “distribution will be made only on request,” fertility, 
it is announced. 
: § Pastu 
Rural Comradeship fF we «: 
of 8 ae - * someth 
Farmers’ Meetings on July 4 data 
N JULY 4, American Farm Bureau meetings all. | gtowth, m 
over America will do honor to George Washing” they take 
ton as “America’s first scientific farmer.” There will . | feeds. It is 
be speaking and pageants, of course, while “ball games HF pasture pla 
tugs-of-war, greased pigs, and similar wholesome cowie tifes are s 
try sports with Farm Bureau band concerts, commiunl fact that fe 
picnic dinners, and fireworks will round out the day's the pasture 
pleasures.” : Is also gene 
Subscribers in reach of any of these meetings will ality of 1 
enjoy attending. We believe farm communities of fertilizer 
welcome almost any excuse for getting together- q fertilize th 
supreme need of Southern farmers—as was emp ‘ _ Mops, and 
on this page in our last issue—is organization we ® tures. Why 
rejoice at the vigorous work both the Grange and # tures? 

. Farm Bureau are now carrying on in Dixie. No f me! DE cour 
should’ be able to rest easy till he is affiliated with - of th 
farm organization. the 

3 r milk of the 
a Weed, a: 
this and 
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freedom is only one failure possible in life and 
not to be true to the best one knows. —C nd 










HE low prices for cotton, which 
have repeatedly come at intervals 
during the last 50 years, have 





ou previously always turned the attention 
1d youny of many cotton growers to increased 
nd char. fivestock production, or to the grow- 
prohib: ing of other crops as a substitute for 
; some of the cotton. But the present 
prolonged period of low prices for 
cotton being accompanied by equally 
b 19%) jow prices for nearly all other farm 
7 roducts has given very little aid to 
a the better balancing of our farming 

ae with more livestock production. 
e Pi! On June 6 the prices quoted on the 
eS com Chicago market were 53 cents a bush- 
Carolina el for No. 2 wheat; 29 to 30 cents a 
ida, Ala- bushel for No. 2 corn, and 21 cents a 
ssippi, is pushel for oats. On the other hand, 
of 1 per hogs were quoted at $3.25 to $3.50 and 
the pro- cattle from $2 to $7.50 per hundred 
-half to pounds; butter from 11 to 17% cents 
the per. per pound, and eggs 10 to 16 cents a 
n. New York quoted July cotton 

State-at doze : 

at 5.12 cents, while spot cotton, 7%- 
ATION inch middling, was quoted at Memphis 


at from 4.7 to 4.9 cents a pound, or 
$23.50 to $24.50 a bale. 

These prices, while showing no 
great price advantage for any particu- 
lar product, furnish no price obstacle 
to balancmg the cropping system on 
a sound agricultural basis. 

One does not have a deny that cot- 
ton is the best money crop for the 
average farmer of the South to be- 
feve that owing to the uncertainties 
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fri han | of farm production and selling prices 
pre. of farm products, at least two consid- 
yd @ able sources of farm income are 
ros a necessary to sound farming. If two 
stiod of sources of farm income are to be plan- 
+ ae ned for, then there is little doubt that 
nabad me me of these should be from some 
ring in- cash crop like cotton and the other 
vorteile from some kind of livestock produc- 


i tion. If a third source of income is to 
@ tbesought, and three sources of farm in- 


nd vil come are safer and better than two, just 
| ~-@ as two are better than one, then there 
~ @ are other cash crops, such as tobacco, 
and the fruit and vegetable fields are 
open to the farmer whose market and 
other conditions are suitable. 
The reasons for more livestock 
production do not all rest with the 
feed for greater farm incomes direct from livestock. 
irtment - The greater reason why Southern farming needs larger 
»n—but livestock production is that livestock furnishes the best 
if you market for legumes and other feed crops which are 
ram in sential in a cropping system which will increase soil 
quest,” ™ ‘tility, the greatest need of Southern agriculture. 


Pastures May Need Some Attention 


7 grass or pasture crops need attention. There is 

something strange about our attitude toward pas- 
ture crops. There is no difference of opinion about the 
Pasture increasing the weight of the animals or making 
ffowth, milk, and other livestock products, and that 
they take the place of or save other more expensive 
. It is also generally agreed that weeds injure the 
| Pasture plants, as they do most other crops. But pas- 
fires are seldom fertilized, although it is a well known 
® ‘*t that fertilizers increase the quantity and quality of 

| Me pasture plants, just as they do with other crops. It 
also generally accepted that this increased volume and 
ality of feed is obtained at low cost through the use 

fertilizers, or by more fertile soils. Yet we seldom 
Mttilize the pasture crops, while fertilizing other 
Mops, and we generally use the poorest land for pas- 
oa Why not use some of the good land for pas- 














_ Of course, weeds are a damage in the pastures. 
of them, such as bitter weed, so common over 
“Mt of the South, actually destroy the value of the 
/ MI of the cows that graze in pastures infested with 
m weed, and yet little is ever done to free the pastures 
this and other weeds. 











tthe pastures are smooth enough and free of stumps, 
and bushes, the mower is the best implement for 
ivation. When the pastures are not grazed 
gh, a condition seldom seen in the South, it 






















































The Best Market 
For Cheap Feeds 


By TAIT BUTLER 


will also pay to mow them and give the grass a fresh 
start. Young, tender grasses are much richer in protein 
and are better relished by livestock. If one does not 
believe this, he has only to mow half of a pasture that 
has a large growth of tough, ripe grasses on it and then 
watch how the stock will graze the mowed half and 
neglect the other half of the pasture. 


Watch the Stock on Pasture 


ECAUSE the livestock are on pasture and require 

less attention is not sufficient reason for neglecting 
them entirely, but it is the general excuse for giving 
as little attention as possible. 


If the pastures supply sufficient grazing, cattle need 
little else except water and salt, but these should be kept 
in ample quantity where the cattle can take what they 
want at all times. And since our soils very generally 
lack “lime” and phosphorus, possibly the grazing plants 
which grow on them may also lack these essential ele- 
ments. Whether this be so or not, a little more will do 
no harm; therefore, we suggest that the salt have mixed 
with it equal parts, by weight, of superphosphate (the, 
common acid phosphate fertilizer) and cottonseed meal. 
The cottonseed meal is used merely as a drier to keep 
the mixture from getting hard. This mixture should be 
kept in a box protected by a shelter and where the ani- 
mals may eat at will. 


Push Market Hogs 
N PRODUCING market hogs it usually pays to full 
feed and push them to market weights as rapidly as 
possible. But on most Southern farms the hogs kept are 
for producing pork for farm use.. Owing to the fact that 
cool enough weather for the proper curing of pork sel- 
dom comes until the latter half of December, the spring 


—U. 8S. D. A. Picture. 





pigs, if full fed from February or 
March until December or January, 
would become too large for making 
the best quality of pork for home con- 
sumption. This, however, is not the 
reason why the hogs intended for the 
home pork supplies generally receive 
little feed other than what they can 
pick up in the pastures or on the 
range. The real reason is that by 
summer the corncribs are empty and 
other hog feeds are scarce and high 
priced. 

While it may not be economical to 
push the spring pigs that are intended 
for home slaughter between December 
15 and February 15 on high priced 
purchased feeds all summer, there can 
be no doubt but it will pay to keep 
the pigs growing by giving them 
more feed than they generally receive. 





Cheaper feeds are usually available 
in the fall and therefore it may be 
more economical to feed a light ration 
during the summer, but some concen- 
trates should be fed so as to keep the 
pigs growing all the time. And it 
should always be kept in mind that 
the hog, whether on pasture or in a 
drylot, needs some protein from ani- 
mal sources, such as milk, tankage, 
or fish meal. Corn is never so cheap 
nor tankage so high priced that it will 
not pay to feed some tankage to pigs. 





Cure Hay in Its Own 
Shade 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 

[* IS the practices employed in the 

curing of hay that are often re- 
sponsible for its low quality in the 
South. More kinds of plants are con- 
verted into hay or substituted for it in 
the South than in all the remainder of 
the United States. This may in large 
measure be responsible for so much 
low quality hay, since the methods re- 
quired for curing the many kinds vary 
widely and those who make hay con- 
fuse or misapply methods. 

That hay should be cured as much 
as possible in its own shade is a gen- 
erally accepted rule. By this is meant 
that it should be raked or piled loosely 
enough to keep it from packing and 
to allow the escape of water, but placed in piles large 
enough so that only a small outer portion will be ex- 
posed to the sun. The rest, “cured in its own shade,” 
will not be bleached but will have the dry-green color 
of the best hays. If the curing process is too rapid, the 
leaves of legumes will become dry and fall off before 
the stems are cured. This occurs when the hay is left 
spread as it falls from the mower and not properly 
concentrated for slower curing into windrows or cocks 
when wilted. 

Here are some good general haymaking rules :— 

1. Cut when not wet with dew or rain. 


2. Stop cutting about 2 or 3 p.m. and rake all cut 
that day into windrows, raking it in the order in which 
it was cut. 


3. The next day, after the dew has dried, straddle 
the windrows with the rake and bunch the hay, or roll 
the windrow over. 

4. A day later make the hay into cocks, using two 
to four of the bunches in making one cock. These 
should be as tall as possible, but not so tall as to cause 
them to blow over. The hay should remain in these 
cocks until well cured. 





Picking Up Extra Cash With Sheep 


N 1928, W. T. Perryman, Coryell County, Texas, 

bought 40 grade Rambouillet ewes and now has 148 

head of sheep including about 28 muttons. He finds 
that they take very little feed and that they clean up 
fields and pastures economically. The sale of wool for 
the three years has come to $7.50 per head and in two 
years the muttons have brought in $150. In 1931, the 
wool averaged more than nine pounds per head. He 
figures more than 100. per cent return on his sheep for 
the three years. The manure trebled his cotton yield. 
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HE busy summer finds the farmer 
HE ted closely to his work. The tending 

of crops precludes any absence from, 
the farm. On the average Southern 
farm there are many irons in the fire at 
the same time. From the time the oats 
are sowed in the spring till corn and 
cotton are laid by there is a constant 
succession of jobs that often overlap 
one another; in fact, since the money 
shortage, acute for the past three years, 
the farmer has worked more steadily than 
ever before. But the time arrives when 
the work is not so pressing. We can then 
get away for at least a few days without 
neglecting anything. Then is the time the 
farmer can by a change of scene and rest 
get back some of the energy and spirit he 
has expended during the weeks of working. 


The summer days throughout the South invite us to 
motor trips that have in view a day of rest, some amuse- 
ment, or other feature. There are the “practical” things 
like the great orchards of Georgia, the experiment sta- 
tions, farmers’ week, and the like. Even a motor trip 
without an end in view except pleasure and camping 
can be indulged in in August and September 
without the thought that the farm has 
been neglected. 


HE man dwelling on the farm and 

the neighbors long for the sight 
of other farms in adjoining states, and 
more especially if they have at any 
time lived in another state. But the 
farmer has much opportunity to exercise 
his choice. He can gather with the crowd 
on a fishing trip if he is so inclined; he 
can motor at will; he can visit with some 
relative in his own or an adjoining state, or 
best of all, maybe can just take a vacation 
and make it a time of recuperation from the 
hard labor of the spring and summer. 

Not long ago a bunch of farmers were 
discussing the use of motor cars. I was an in- 
terested listener. One of them, the old-fash- 
ioned kind who, as if ordained to such a lot in 
life, practiced unremitting drudgery and expect- 
ed it in others about him, declared the motor car 
was a curse to the farmer; that the time wasted in 
useless motor trips was the sin of all sins. This man’s 
view was that the sensible use of the car implied haul- 
ing fertilizer or getting broken parts to the blacksmith 
shop and back. This man, I am glad to say, was the ex- 
ception in the group. Here was, of course, an extreme 
view. The rest of the bunch quietly voiced their opinion 
to the contrary. That there was abuse of the car and its 
privileges was freely acknowledged. The value of the 
car for strictly profit making purposes warranted its 
purchase in their opinion. But the further and full use 
of the car for pleasure found stout defenders. 


The point is that a man can be broader and better 
for a spell of play after a siege of hard work. The 
motor car is responsible for the opportunities we have 
for trips of pleasure and instruction over the good 
roads in which we have invested our money and which 
are ours to use. The car has brought more genuine joy 
and opportunity to the hard working farmers and their 
families than any other thing. 


[YOR one who neglects his work for the joy of motor- 
ing, there are hundreds who use their cats sensibly 
for marketing and for the pleasures that are our rights, 
and which none but the selfish and shortsighted would 
wish to deprive his family of. The car gives us a chance 
to see some of the things going on, and we are not 
bound by..the county fairs or occasional home doings. 


Vacation Motor Trip Reveals Many Beauties 


By Annie Pearl Pollard 


The pictures on this 
page show a few of the 
things we saw on a 
short vacation trip. 
First is one of the beau- 
tiful stretches of paved 
road over which we 
traveled. In middle 
Georgia an occasional 
glimpse of a beautiful 
little stream added to 
the charm of the trip. 
And what is prettier 
than the water lilies 
growing wild in pools 
along the roadside in 
South Georgia? Here’s 
the Suwannee River 
with its moss _ laden 
liveoaks overhanging. 
We drove out of our 
way to see the old mill 
near Woodbine, Geor- 
gia, driven by water 
from three overflowing 
artesian wells. The new 
highway bridges are 
things of beauty. 


We get farther away from home, and we get 
back quickly even after driving 30 or 40 
miles to something we wish to attend. And 
then we get acquainted with farm men and 
women we had known 
only by reputation till 
now, and those ac- 
quaintances are worth 
a lot to us. The family 
takes a new view of 
farm life. The town 
does not look so in- 
viting as it did to the 
children. We have 
about all the advan- 
tages the town folks 
have and a lot more 
liberty in many ways. 


places and went out where they could be alone With 
nature. The Master sought the quiet beauty of the 
mountains when He wished the more impressively 
instruct the apostles. ' 


a the great out-of-doors, whether Mot. 

tains, hills, or seashore, lifts us up and out of ott: 
selves to new and richer experiences. So much SO, in. 
deed, that even the savages have called their mountains 
and rivers and the waters of the sea sacred. Tdealistic, 
yes. And when we lose the idealistic from these mortal 
bodies of ours there is little left of value. The artist 
has done what he could to transfer and preserve the 
beauties of nature upon the canvas. We are not all 
painters, but all of us in our hearts can preserve some 
thing of the beauty we see and in its presence feel ¢ 
it is our very own and for all time to enrich our lives 

Yes, it is a good thing to go away from the scene of 
our daily toils for a while. And whether upon firg 
thought you feel you cannot find a way, a way can fe 
found. We all admit that the young folks must have 
recreation. The fact is, however, that we all need it, 
and to live the life of fullness we must have it. Life jj 
not meat and bread alone. For the wider Opportunity 
it brings I would say again that of all things that haye 
come to the farmer of late years, I count the motor ca 
the best. 





Three Poisonous Snakes 
bid MOCCASIN, like a rattlesnake,” says C. S. Brim. 
ley, “has a broad, somewhat triangular head, a 
narrow neck, and a comparatively thick and heavy body, 
and a sort of hole on each side of the head about haf. ' 
way between the eye and the nostril but a little 

lower ; it looks much like a second nostril.” 
The Cottonmouth moccasin is easily recog. 
nized but Mr. Brimley gives us descriptions of 
the other two dangerous snakes to look ont 
for. Here they are :— 

Coral Snake.—This is a long, slim snake, 
with the neck the same thickness as the body 
and the head hardly wider. It is ringed-with 
alternate rings of red, yellow, and _ black, 

every other ring being yellow. Several 

kinds of harmless snakes have about the 
same red, yellow, and black markings but 


ote 


in all of them every other ring or cros* 
band is black. The fangs are short and 
always erect and the snake does mot 
merely strike but holds on and chews 
the poison into the wound. 

The Copperhead, often called High 
land Moccasin, Whiteoak Snake, Rattle: 
snake’s Pilot, Poplar Leaf Snake—This 





I count the money 
spent on the car as a 
good investment. The 
boys work better, if there is any difference, because 
they are more contented. 


Somebody has said, “Upon earth and sky and moun- 
tain wall are God’s greatest pictures hung.” God’s pic- 
tures have wonderful practical value. They are there 
for the soul to feed upon and the soul needs nourishing 
even as the body. When the patriarchs of old wished 
to seek a place of preparation they left the crowded 


snake may be distinguished from similar 

but harmless snakes by these points:= 

1. It has a broad head on a thin neck something like the 
ace of spades in a card pack. 


2. Its body is light brown with about 15 dark brown Cros 
bars which widen and fork on the sides so that they 100° 
somewhat like thick specimens of the letter Y turned t 
down, with the stems of the Y joined across the bac ne 


3. The head is copper color above. 


4. On the under side of the tail back of the vent he. sci 
or plates are in a single row while our harmless sna 
out exception are all in pai 
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HENRY FORD 
ON FARM AND FACTORY 


LD sabe to our country is to be apprehended not so much 
from the influence of new things as from our forgetting 
the value of old things. At present, much that is blamed on the 
new thing—the machine—should perhaps be blamed on our for- 
getting what we had before the machine came, namely, the 
land. The two belong together; they cannot live apart; there 
is no antagonism between them; they must be reunited. 

I do not look for less but more use of machinery. If the 
world is to have even a minimum supply of goods, it must 
utilize the machine. The people will never willingly forego the 
help which the machine gives them in their work. 

Besides, machinery makes more jobs. It enables every one 
to enjoy inexpensively the comforts and conveniences of mod- 
ern living conditions. As for overproduction, we have never yet 
had a sufficient production of all the things which the family 
needs. It would be splendid if the world should seriously attempt 
to overproduce everything that 
everybody needs! We should then 


to learn how they may be used in the manufacture of motor 
cars and thus provide an industrial market for the farmers’ 
products. I foresee the time when industry shall no longer 
denude the forests which require generations to mature, nor 
use up the mines which were ages in the making, but shall draw 
its raw material largely from the annual produce of the fields. 
The dinner table of the world is not a sufficient outlet for the 
farmers’ products; there must be found a wider market if agri- 
culture is to be all that it is competent to become. And where 
is that market to be found if not in industry? 

I am convinced that we shall be able to get out of yearly 
crops most of the basic materials which we now get from forest 
and mine. That is to say, we shall grow annually many if not 
most of the substances needed in manufacturing. When that 
day comes, and it is surely on the way, the farmer will not 
lack a market and the worker will not lack a job. More people 
will live in the country. The present 
unnatural condition will be natu- 





discover that our present machine 
facilities could not even catch up 
with the need. Give the world a 
money system that makes it easier 
for goods to flow from man to man, 
and all the factories on earth could 
not begin to supply a tenth of the 
demand. 

But it is possible to expect of 
the machine more than it can do. 
We cannot eat or wear machines. 
If the world were one vast machine 
shop, it would die. When it comes 
to sustaining life, we go to the 
fields. The machine may help us 
plant, cultivate, harvest, grind and 
bake the grain for bread. The ma- 
chine may weave and cut and sew 
for clothing. The machine may 
transport these necessities for our 
use. In doing so, it serves in part- 
nership with the land. And it is 
that relation and balance which I 
am urging upon our people today. 

Ten years ago we started seven 





E ARE still in the early stage 
of world-making. To stabilize 
conditions at a given point or to reject 
progress because wt brings problems 
with it, is impossible. We need to plan 
how to pass through necessary changes 
with the least human hardship. Eco- 
nomic changes must come and iw 1s 
possible for men to be in a position 
to welcome rather than dread thém. 
With factory and farm as partners, 
with one foot on the soil and one foot 
planted on industry, we should be in 
a position to hail the new epoch with- 
out fear. The land would protect us 
from needless anxiety. 


rally balanced again. Our founda- 
tions will be once more securely 
laid in the land. , 

The day of small industry near 
the farm will return, because much 
of the material grown for industry 
can be given its first processing by 
the men who raised it. The master 
farmer will become, as he was in 
former years, master of a form of 
industry besides. 

An old Roman said that corn 
was never so plentiful in Rome as 
when the men who ruled the state 
were those who also tilled the fields. 
It will be so with our people when 
those who fabricate the utilities of 
the world are those who raise the 
raw material from the fields. 

One thing is certain—we must 
go on—present conditions cannot 
be stabilized—life goes on. I sup- 
pose that in 1632 there were people 
who urged that the world had gone 
far enough and that it should be 








village industries on small water 
power sites, all within twenty miles 
of Dearborn, our purpose being to combine the advantages 
of city wages with country living. The experiment has been a 
continuous success. Overhead cost has been less than that in 
the big factory, and the workers would not hear of going back 
to the city shops. As they are free to till land in the growing 
season, throughout these trying times they have all remained 
self-sustaining. Their security is produced by machine and 
farm, not by one alone. 

While this experiment has fully justified itself, I have felt 
that it is only a step in the right direction. Excellent as village 
industries are, they do not really bring industry and agricul- 
ture together. For a long time now I have believed that indus- 
try and agriculture are natural partners and that they should 
begin to recognize and practice their partnership. Each of them 
is suffering from ailments which the other can cure. Agriculture 
needs a wider and steadier market; industrial workers need 
more and steadier jobs. Can each be made to supply what the 
other needs? I think so. 

The link between is Chemistry. In the vicinity of Dearborn 
we are farming twenty thousand acres for everything from sun-* 
flowers to soy beans. We pass the crops through our laboratory 


halted and hardened into the pat- 
tern of 1632. And again in 1732, 
others thought that a line should be drawn and conditions 
stabilized. In 1832 the same proposal—it is always made— 
every generation makes it. Suppose the world had halted at 
any of those dates! Are we to declare that 1932 is the date at 
which development must cease and. the world be stabilized 
just as it is? It cannot be done. Life would burst any barriers 
we might raise against its ongoing. We do not yet control all. 
the materials out of which to assemble a world that is worthy 
to endure unchanged. Our times are primitive. True progress 
is yet to come. The industrial age has scarcely dawned as yet; 
we see only its first crude beginnings. 

We are pioneers, and pioneering has its hardships. This 
generation is composed of economic pilgrims, passing out of 
less desirable conditions into what we hope shall be more de- 
sirable ones. That is the meaning of these times. We are not 
going back, and false prosperity is not soon coming back. It 
would be well to interpret present conditions in this light 
and help each other in the good old pioneer way, as we pass 
through them. We are going to renew our stake in the land; 
for the land is the foundation of the economic security 
which we seek. 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 
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Some simple flower containers. First, an un- 
glazed earthenware bowl for field flowers, jon- 
quils or zinnias, makes an attractive arrange- 
ment. Second, a low glass bowl with a wire 
flower holder or “frog.”” Third, a low brass 
bowl with a glass “frog’”’ gives an effective ar- 
rangement. This is especially good for garden 
flowers that are yellow or bronze. Fourth, in 
the rear is a squatty glass bowl that cost ten 
cents. It has been painted. 


HARM in a home—that elusive quality 

which few of us dare to define and all of 

us covet—may be expressed in a variety 
of delightful color schemes by the use of 
flowers. 

Aside from their practical value, flowers 
have a higher service—“To minister delight 
to man, to beautify the earth,” and nature has 
given us a superabundance of decorative pos- 
sibilities in the way of flowers, leaves, seed 
pods, berries, and grasses. 

A succession of bloom may be achieved by 
a bit of carefully planned gardening. Seed 
catalogs are so well planned now that we may 
secure lists suitable to the various localities. So suc- 
cessful are some of these flower gardens that many club 
markets offer for sale surplus flowers along with other 
standardized products. 

There is a growing tendency to gather plants from 
the woods and fields, and lavish as the woods some- 
times appear, the ruthless devastation of some of our 
most desirable plants has made some of them almost 
extinct. We find comparatively few holly trees, red- 
buds, dogwood, galax leaves, and others. It is our duty 
to preserve the beauty of our roadsides, fields, and 
woods and we should discourage wasteful gathering of 
flowers, unnecessary breaking of branches, and pulling 
up whole plants. Any month in the year the woods 
yield generous stores of decorative material—quite suit- 
able for your home or church or school. Last fall I saw 
ahome demonstration flower show decorated with sassa- 
fras leaves and new growth of maple, oak, and black 
gum sprouts for a background. Foliage was arranged 
quite as effectively as flowers. Grapevines trailed 
gracefully from a large brown milk jar and covered a 
shabby old table. 


T ANOTHER flower show I saw sumac leaves and 

heads used. Cattails, the various grasses, bella- 
donna, and the seed pods of plants including the gray 
green boats of ,milkweed make effective bouquets for 
fall and winter. Red and orange colored berries of 
several plants such as yaupon and holly, winter bou- 
quets of strawflowers, dried bachelor buttons, dried 
sumac heads, provide color and variety in the winter. 


In the early spring branches of red maple are ex- 
quisite in line and color. They fit in almost any large 
container and if set in front of a mirror, they add an 
encouraging note of spring. I visited a farm home in 
West Texas during a drouth, when there was not a 
flower in the yard or garden. The woman in this home 
—with her unerring sense of beauty—had set a bowl of 
mesquite branches and leaves in front of a mirror. I 
have forgotten some of the homes I visited on that 
trip, but not that one. 

With all this wealth of beauty around us, we cer- 
tainly cannot justify the use of colored paper, bunting, 
and artificial flowers for decorative purposes in our 
homes, churches, schools, and county: fair exhibits. 


When should flowers be gathered? They should be 
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Flowers in Home Decoration 


By? SALLIE F. HILL 

















What could be lovelier than this soft green bowl filled 
with lovely, pink wild azalea? 


cut (never picked nor pulled) early in the morning or 
late in the evening when they are cool. Plunge the 
flowers immediately into a deep container of water 
and leave them in a cool place for two hours at least. 
If the flowers are not arranged for some time, it is 
well to snip the ends of the stems. Long stemmed 
blossoms, if fragile, should be supported; otherwise 
they will droop. 


AHLIA stems should be put in boiling water an 

instant then plunged into cold water. Flowers will 
last much longer if kept out of a warm room; they 
should be kept in much the same temperature as that in 
which they grew. 

Branches of pine, holly, red maple, and others 
should be put in very cold water. 

Have you noticed how quickly your zinnias lose 
their freshness if you put them in water above their 
leaves? The decaying vegetable matter in the water 
affects the flowers, so it is better to strip the lower 
leaves of flowers or change the water quite often. 


A container or vase for flowers should be simple 
in design, and should fit the particular flower we 
wish to arrange. Highly colored or decorated vases 
are to be avoided. It has been aptly said that “the 
beauty of the composition of the vase should enhance 
the flower as does the frame the picture; the accompani- 
ment, the song; the gown, the woman.” 

Recently I saw a friend attempting to find the ap- 
propriate container for a bouquet of Texas bluebonnets. 
She tried a number of containers, nice in design and 
color, but they were not suitable. Finally, she tried the 
flowers in a green bowl that had the soft green tints of 
the growing place of the flowers and the result was 
gratifying. A suggestion for the color of the container 
may be taken from the natural environment of the 
flower if we are in doubt. 

We shall need a variety of receptacles in neutral col- 
ors. It may not be necessary to buy ali of them. Jugs, 
pottery jars, bowls, glass tumblers, milk jars, milk 
pitchers, and churns and ramekins will serve the pur- 
pose. : 
I found eight well shaped jars in an old smokehouse 
recently. A graceful little jug—unearthed from a trash 
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2 
pile—made a splendid receptacle for a pink rosebuf, 
Many commercial products now come to us in well 
designed receptacles so it is no trick at all to add to 
our collection intriguing little olive bottles, perfume 
bottles, ginger jars, cold cream jars, etc. Large olf. 
fashioned salt cellars make excellent ivy bowls, 
In selecting a container we should keep in mind 
that flowers should be one and one half times 
taller than the container. I keep a black 
bowl for zinnias—nothing else seems quite 
so satisfactory. The odd shaped bottles 
are often suitable for one flower or for 
rosebuds. 





Bi spring I saw a lovely branch of 
dogwood in a green kitchen pitcher 
and it was all one could desire. I have g 
blue mixing bowl which is just right for 
pink roses. An old silver butter dish ig» 
splendid for early spring flowers. One fit 
tle glass bowl is kept for nasturtiums and 
a shallow one for pansies. - 

Bluebells, gladiolus, and other large: 
flowers may be arranged in baskets. Far 
too often flowers are so crowded in vases 
that they do not look natural. A little ex. 
perimenting is advisable. Try two or three 
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—Pictures by U. 8. D. 
Quite odd, very attractive. 
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blossoms in a receptacle; more often than we might 
think the picture will be complete. 

An old stone churn of good proportions is splendid 
for standing cypress or Texas plume. For that matt 
if you have an old-fashioned wooden churn among you 
possessions, count yourself blessed and use it for your 
very long stemmed flowers. B 

Some flower offerings of spring and summer repaye 
us immeasurably for the trouble of picking and arrang> 


: —— 
ing. 





Grows 20,000 Dozen Peonies 
By L, A. NIVEN 


CPRIRTE-VSYS acres in peonies is some bunch of 
flowers, but that is what E. L. Eden and his som 
have on their farm in Shelby County, Tennessee. 

The bulbs were set in the spring of 1927 in rows 3% 
feet wide and 3% feet apart in the row. They are not 
divided each season, but allowed to remain in the 
ground during the winter. 

In March stable manure is applied broadcast and 







300 pounds of 4-8-6 fertilizer is drilled alongside the 
rows. This is followed by a cultivation before bloom NSI 
ing. After blooming they are cultivated and cowpeas: - {at to 
are sowed to enrich the land. BBL ese 7-ss 
Normally Mr. Eden secures around 20,000 dozen” NAME 





peonies from this 35 acres. This year only 9,500 dozen 
were harvested, due to the March freeze. a 
Flowers are sold to large florists in Northern Cl 
The leading variety is Festiva Maxima, a white 
with red center. ail 
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THE ONLY CLUE — 
INSPECTOR POST,IS A 
LITTLE GERMAN COOKIE 
THAT WAS FOUND ON THE 
FLOOR BY THE SAFE — 


NO CLUE ? THar AND 
COOKIE SOUNDS LIKE 
MONTE CARLO PETE 
THE FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL 
CROOK —TELL ME QUICK 













CARLO PETE FOR YEARS-HE'S GOT 2 
WEAKNESSES — A BLACK POINTED 
MUSTACHE AND LITTLE GERMAN COOKIES 
K_HAVE YOU SEEN 










I'VE BEEN TRAILING MONTE 








AND THAT'S NO CLUE — 









WHERE IS THE BEST 
GERMAN BAKERY IN THE 
CITY AND DONT ASK WHY- 






















ae ee ork Tee 
IVE BIG BANK ROBBERIES HAVE BEEN , 


BG miteD IN 2 WEEKS - THOUSANDS OF 
PEOPLE WILL LOSE THEIR SAVINGS UNLESS THE 
MONEY IS FOUND THE POLICE ARE HELPLESS 
AND.IN DESPERATION HAVE SENT FOR THE 


FAMOUS DETECTIVE - INSPECTOR POST 
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—— > 
HE WAS HERE YESTERDAY- 
WASN'T HE TOM ? — \ 


- 

















AND | SAW WHERE 
HE LIVES-IT's IN THE 
NEXT BLOCK - PLEASE 
CAN WE GO. WITH YOU9 














MONTE CARLO PETE 's THE || Oo'M 


SLICKEST CROOK ALIVE - I'VE GOT 





MIGHT WORK— THINK YOU TWO COULD 
2? YOU MUSTN'T LET HIM KNOW OR — 













TO BE SURE HE'S THERE BEFORE 
WE GO — TROUBLE IS HE’LL GET 


SUSPICIOUS IF HE SEES A MAN 
WATCHING THE HOUSE a 
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SURE! WE CAN PLAY BALL IN 
FRONT OF THE HOUSE, NANCY CAN 
CATCH AS GOOD AS A BOY — 
WHEN THE ROBBER COMES I'LL 
THROW THE BALL OVER NANCY'S 
HEAD SO SHE'LL HAVE TO CHASE 
IT BACK HERE — THEN SHE CAN 
TELL YOU 























COME QUICK ! isrector Post 


MONTE CARLO PETE JUST WENT IN— 


























YOU DESERVE TO BE IN ON 
THE EXCITEMENT BUT WAIT 
HERE SO You'LL NOT GET 

HURT IF THERE'S ANY SHOOTING 
'kl CALL YOU WHEN I'VE GOT 
HIM DISARMED — 


=~ 





















HANDS UP/ monte cario PETE 
1 ALWAYS THOUGHT I'D CATCH YOU 
IF | COULD FIND OUT WHERE YOu 
BOUGHT YOUR COoKIES-COME ON, 


TOMANDNANCY— = 



















HERE CHILDREN - YOU PuT THE 
HANDCUFFS ON HIM WHILE | COVER 
HIM— I'VE ALREADY TAKEN HIS 
GUN- THEN WE'LL HUNT 
FOR THE MONEY ! 
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YOU'VE SHOWN ME WHAT GOOD DETECTIVES 
CHILDREN CAN BE AND i'M GOING TO START 
A JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS You 
ARE THE FIRST MEMBERS—DO YOU THINK 
OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS WOULD LIKE TO JOIN TO 
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YD /VUL SAY THEY WOULD 











S 
oe JUST WAIT'LL THEY 
KNOW ABOUT IT- 
( 
We 9, N 
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WOULD YOU BOYS ANDO GIRLS LIKE TO LEARN ALL ABOUT CLUES 


ANO SECRET WRITING AND OTHER THINGS THAT MAKE DETECTIVE 


Wy 


WORK SO EXCITING AND INTERESTING? YOU CAN BY 
JOINING MY JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS 
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INSPECT Oo R P Oo S Battle Creek, Michigan 


1 ane to be a detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Please send me 
hadge _ instruction book. I am sending two Post Toasties box tops. 
NAME 


ADDREss_ 











— 


STATE 
- IN COMPLETELY, PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 





ee 2 READ HOW TO JOIN BELOW 


: 
care of General Foods 


Boys and girls! Send Inspector Post the coupon under 
his picture and he will send you a detective’s badge. And 
an instruction book which will tell you how to find clues, 
how to do secret writing, and lots of other things detec- 
tives must know. 


Just so Inspector Post will know you are helping to keep 
your body strong and your mind alert (you know a detec- 
tive must be strong and quick) he asks that you send 
with the coupon two tops from POST TOASTIES boxes. 
POST TOASTIES, you know, are full of quick energy— 
I just what a detective needs. 

So, ask your mother to get some right away, so you can 
join the JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS. Then send 
the box tops and the coupon to Inspector Post. Do it 
right away! 








(©)G.F.Corp., 1932 
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Canning the Year Round 




















































ONEY saved is mon- 

ey made, and money 

as well as_ better 
health can be saved by can- 
ning. The food bill is the 
largest single item of ex- 
pense in the average home. 
A food is cheap or expensive 
in proportion to its food 
value. It is poor economy 
to cut down on the use of 
fresh vegetables and fruits 
but this is not a problem if 
there is an abundance of 
such products conserved for 
winter use. It often proves 
economy of time, worry, en- 
ergy, health, and money to 
have canned food on the pan- 
try shelf. Embarrassment at 
the unexpected arrival of a 
guest is eliminated if there 
is a well stocked pantry, one 
equal to such emergency. 

In some states the home 
demonstration club women 
not only have their pantries 
well filled so that they may 
supply the needs of their 
families but they have what 
they call an emergency shelf. Such a shelf has a wide 
variety of canned products and holds a box file with 
menus and recipes worked out for the use of the prod- 
ucts of the shelf. In this way an appetizing and nutri- 
tious meal may be prepared with the minimum of 
thought, time, and work. 

In order to know that the right quantities of the 
different products will be available it is necessary to 
make a canning budget. Such a budget will of necessity 
be different for different families and for different locali- 
ties. In Florida, on the Gulf Coast, and in certain sec- 
tions of Texas the most abundant yields of fruits and 
vegetables will come at a time when other states have 
the least available number and quantity of fresh prod- 
ucts, hence the canning will be done at a different season 
of the year from the rest of the South. But the impor- 
tant thing is to be sure that there is enough can- 
ned and that the various types of products needed are 
included in the right proportion. Practically every state 
has worked out a satisfactory planting and canning 
budget based on the number and the needs of the family 
and the length of the growing season. 


Although this is July and the canning season is 
in full swing, such budgets show that there is still 
time enough to plant vegetables for canning. Even as 
far north as West Virginia and Maryland one can still 
plant celery, potatoes, kale, spinach, snapbeans, cauli- 
flower, and cabbage. In the states farther south this 
list can greatly be enlarged and the planting time 
lengthened. 


ITH the modern equipment available, canning is 
not the tremendous or doubtful undertaking it 
once was. Take canners, for example. I can remember 
when most of the canning was done on hot stoves or 
out of doors 
The first c*:...: were movable affairs that carried 
their own fir> h*r:es and could be set up anywhere under 
the shade of a tree. Such equipment had its advantages, 
especially if the job was to last all day. But we don’t 
like to can out in the open where there are no screens 
against flies, so many farmers built screened sheds for 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE. 


such work and gradually fitted them out 
with the: most improved type of equipment. 

From the old fashioned cap and hole 
can sealed with a capping steel and tip- 
ping copper which had to be tinned and 
heated in a charcoal bucket, we have 
changed to the sanitary open mouth type 
of tin can with the newest development 
in the form of an automatic hand sealer, 
one which can also cut the top off the can 
and reflange it ready for filling a second 
time, and which comes equipped to seal 
three standard size cans. And all sorts 


Beans should be. blanched 
before packing in ster- 
ilized jars. 


Canning berries and 
making jam, 


Some of the season’s of- 
ferings shown in jars of 
various types. 


of new canners, wire 
baskets, can _ holders, 
and small equipment 


have been developed so 
as to make the job sim- 
pler and easier. Steam 
pressure canners are 
being improved every 
year and are now built 
in many sizes to fit all purses, so that no housewife need 
hesitate to can corn, lima beans, meats, and other prod- 
ucts which we once found hard to keep in our warm 
Southern climate. 


Great improvement has been made in recent years in 
the manufacture of jars. At first only heavy, green 
glass jars with ugly, awkward tops were available. But 
when competition in county, district, and state fairs 
became keen, manufacturers met the demand by making 
clear jars of varying sizes and shapes adapted to the 
needs of the different products and designed so as to 
make as attractive as possible to the buyer any product 
offered for sale. Obviously a different type of jar is 
needed for a fancy marmalade or conserve that is to be 
sold to a restricted trade from the one needed by the 
housewife for canning tomatoes or string beans for the 
farm family. 


Even some of the jars which have been used for a 
generation or longer now are being fitted with newer 
closures. One of the simple ways for sealing jars with 
little time and strength is the lid and screw band type 
of cap used in the canning of some of the products 
shown in the illustrations on this page. It is the self- 
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sealing type that produces a vacuum inside the jar, The | 
gold lacquered lid contains a composition which 
heating melts and sticks the lid to-the top of the jar 
The screw band is there to hold the lid in place dee 
the processing and protect the jar from any lick it mi . 
receive after it is placed on the pantry shelf, These 
screw bands last for years and the lids which Must he 
bought new each time the jar is filled cost about the 
same as the rubber rings used with the screw type ahi 
the glass top jars. 


HEN canning with jars carrying this type of clos. 

ure, the sterilized jar is filled with the fruit or vege. 

table to be canned, the jar is filled to overflowing wif, 
the desired seasoning and the syrup or liquor, the lid jg 
dipped into boiling water and placed immediately oq the 
jar. The screw band is 

then turned into POsition, 

If the canning is to be don 

4 in an open kettle, it is ysy. 
ally safe enough to seal the 

jar in the beginning, If, 
steam pressure canner js 
used, it is better not tg 
screw the band down ty 
firmly. When the jars are 
removed from the canner 
hold the lid in place so that 

it will not turn and screy 

the band firmly into posi. 
tion. Allow the jars t 

cool as advised by the man. 
ufacturer and test the seal 

by tapping the lid with a 
spoon. When properly seal. 

ed a clear, ringing note js 
heard. When these jars 

are opened, the lids are 
pierced with an ice pick or 
some other sharp instry 
ment so as to allow air to 
enter the jars, after which 

the lids are easily removed, 
When using jar rubbers 

one should never. try to 
economize by using old rub- 
bers. They should be tested 

to see that they are really 
elastic and can be stretched 


enough to go on over the top and then spring back to 
fit the neck of the jar snugly. Glass top jars with wite 
clamps attached to the jar are easily sterilized. If the 
clamps become loose they may be tightened by twistig 
the wire that fastens them on, or extra rubbers may be 
used to take up the slack in the clamp. Zinc top caps 
with glass or porcelain linings should be as carefully 
sterilized as the jars. 


Miss Lola Blair, food specialist in the Texas A. & 
M. College Extension Service, says: “Canning is not 
new, but canning by a planned budget to meet the m 
of an adequate diet for the whole family for six unpt 
ductive months of the year was carried out in a few 
homes until the 4-H pantry demonstration was orgal 
ized. Budgets help to avoid those spring bilious 
and general rundown conditions so common at the 
of winter. 


“A family of five ought to put up 120 cans of leafy 
vegetables, 100 cans of starchy vegetables, and 80 caus 
of other vegetables; 125 cans of tomatoes; 150 cans of 
fruit; 52 cans of preserves, jams, and jellies; 52 cams 
pickles and relishes, and 50 cans of meat to 5) 
the supply of fresh foods through the year.” 
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For Midsummer Wear 
jar, The 
ich upoa ane popular surplice closing and deep flounce are features of this cool 
the jar, and dainty summer frock, No. 7595. The sleeve is a comfortable flare in 
ce durirg capelet effect and the waist fronts are finished with tie ends that form a sash 
it might bow in the back. This pleasing model would be quite attractive in printed 
f. Thee lawn or linen, eyelet embroidered batiste, or printed silk. It is designed in 
- must by sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
about the ure. Size 38 requires 4% yards of ‘39-inch 
type ds material. 
: = Crisp percale with white organdy for revers 
2 of de Z and binding was used to make this neat and com- 
or ¢ 6 fortable morning frock for mature figures, No. 
t OF vege. 7595 7410. The front of the skirt portion has fullness 
ving with arranged in wide plaits, and the shoulders are 
the lid is # c ~ PS cut long to form short sleeve extensions. The 
‘ly on the a, \S I pod Boe Ps surplice closing and pleasing revers trimming are 
band iy AUS Bos sap . outstanding features. Cotton prints, linen, and 
positign F BF >. : gingham are also suggested for this model. De- 
o be dote A: a eee AY bs signed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 
it is wee 8 Aye N54 inches bust measure. Size 44 will require 45% 
> seal iat Pat} yards of 35-inch material and % yards of con- 
ing. Ifa trasting material for revers. To finish with bias 
vannet a binding as shown Here 
ee will require 53% yards. 
down too gH Checked gingham 
. jars are p> and organdy will com- 
e canner bine well in this pleas- 
ce 80 that ing og . little 
miss, No. . it may 
ato al 74/0 be finished | as an en- 
jane - £2 semble, with puffed 
the aa 32 & sleeves on the dress 
é Bx .° and with the bolero of 
t the seal Fs) aa the same material as 
d with a O 85 g the skirt, or the dress 
verly seal- 85 8 go, may be made as in the 
ig note is i . 0g & small top view with ex- 
lese jars NM YY She Bes Toy FE 79 Le) tended shoulders and 
lids are 8B without the bolero. The 
e pick or oP 33 ° skirt is plaited all 
. 4 
p instru: around and topped by 
ow aa {Q wide belt sections that 
ter which : O 6 4 \ =f 
removed, OP» OMe AY 
r rubbers CIO Wee) 
r try to BAP / Ho S (OR 
2 old rub- i @ 3 ° > 
> 
be tested oO chs & 2 
are really Ohno ° BS 
stretched ® ro Sof Ate 
she ds°e x 
dig ® \ 
ods obo | 
° ° ' 
HO She ; § 
i) Maro) % 
SoH & dhe | | 
lo °°” Ag 4 
@ ° apps pee 
At ee aa 
20 ° pe ape vi] 
8 PRS Mog 
oo 
x back to 
with wire 
d. If the 
y twisting 
“top «a8 ei are stitched to the waist. Pique com- 
carefully uh bined with organdy, printed and plain 
Be lawn, and sheer woolen combined with 
pongee are other suggestions that will 
cas A. & be quite attractive. Designed in 4 
ng is sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 
the if made as in the large view will re- 
ix unpre ee, : a quire 1% yard of checked or other 
in a few Printed or figured material and 5 yard of plain material 35 inches wide. 
as — Becoming plait fullness at yoke lines is featured in this popular and com- 
ous table play frock for little girls, No. 6989. The sleeve may be finished in 
t the Wrist length or short as pictured here. The bloomers are in regulation style 
‘with élastic-run casings at the top and at the leg edges. Designed in 4 sizes: 
3 of leafy 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 4 requires 254 yards of 35-inch material. 



















ALL Foods 


It’s so easy to get a perfect seal 
with Kerr Caps. You save time 
and avoid worry. You eliminate 
spoilage caused by imperfect seal- 
ing. Kerr Jars and Caps cost no 
more than old style fruit jars. — 
Since Kerr Mason Caps fit any 
standard Mason jar, you can use 
these caps to modernize any jars 
you already have. 


“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED 





Use Kerr Mason Caps on All 
Mason Jars 
Kerr Caps consist of two parts, the 
gold-lacquered Screw Band and the Lid 
containing the natural gray sealing 
composition. They are not affected by 
fruit or vegetable acids. The screw bands 
last for years. After the first year you 
replace only the inexpensive lids. 


TIME TRIED AND 
OF THE NATION 









[om i on D) 
FOR MORE 
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FRUIT JARS 


and CAPS 


Ss 


You'll find it easier to can safely with 
Kerr Jars and Caps by any canning 
method. Use them for fruits, vegetables, 
meats, poultry, fish and game. 


An Absolute Air-Tight Seal 
= Tested Instantly 
You don’t worry about whether your 
Kerr Jars are sealed—you know positively 


’ BEFORE putting them away. When jars 


are cool, tap the lid with a spoon. If 
properly sealed it gives a clear ringing 
note; and the lid will be slightly curved 
inward, caused by the vacuum inside. 


A Complete Authoritative Home 


Canning Book —10c 
The Kerr Home Canning Book gives full directions 
for all canning methods, time tables, how to retain 
the vitamins, over 300 tested recipes, etc. Send 
only 10c for postage and handling. Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corp., 513 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla. 


IN THE KITCHENS 
THAN. 30 YEARS 


YU 

















ONE LOTION 
DOES 0 


r rystal Clear All- 
in-One Beauty Lotion 
t cleamses the pores 
and builds healthy 
skin. Removes pi 
ples, freckles, an 
skin blemishes with- 
out muss or trouble. 
An_ effective bleach 
and astringent. Use it 
daily. For sale at drug 
and department stores, 


OJ’ BEAUTY 
LOTION 
The Quickest Way to Beauty 








Instant 
Relief 


Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. & 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes. 
At drug and shoe stores, 








D‘ Scholls Zino-pads 





MEN! a 


Who use Talcum after shaving 
will find 


Cutieura Taleum 


Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25e. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 23B, Malden, Mass. 





















patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, 








The Progressive 


@tMer-Ruralist,-713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 






a For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 
is for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 





Treat LAME HORSE 


while ne WORKS 





Horse keeps working while being 
treated with old reliable Absorbine 
—never blisters nor removes hair. 
Brings quick aid in relieving mus- 
cular soreness, swellings, other ail- 
ments of strain or sprain. Antiseptic 
to aid healing of open sores, galls, 
cuts, Reecenen- Little ps 
An ist. rge bottle, $2.50. 
WF ga a ion 384 Lyman St., 


Springfield, Mass. 
use ABSORBINE 

























Present -day 
Messages to 


Sons of the 
Soil 


The way in which the present- 
day farmer goes about his busi- 
ness is quite different from the 
days when Abraham herded his 
flocks in the land of Canaan. 
And to win or lose at it depends 
largely on how a man is able to 
keep abreast of the times. 


You take this paper so that 
you may be better informed in 
the up-to-date methods of the 
farm. We wish to recommend 
to you the advertisements that 
appear here as an additional 
source of farm information and 
help. The products and appli- 
ances that they offer for sale 
are as represented. The things 
they say about farm profit and 
farm improvements are sound 
and truthful. 


Read the advertisements. They 
will assist you in making the 
honorable and ancient profes- 
sion of farming a modern source 
of profit to you, and happiness 
to your family. 


+ 
eee 


‘whe 
ive farmer 
rm Ruralist 





PERFECT BAKING IS EASY AND THRIFTY 
WITH CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION! 


TuosE clever farm women in Kentucky and 
Oklahoma—those millions of other thrifty shop- 
pers from Maine to California—why do they 
choose Calumet, the Double-Acting Baking 
Powder? Why do they say, ‘‘ Calumet is the real 
baking powder bargain ”’?. . . Here’s why: 
Calumet is reasonably priced. That’s economy 
point number one. Only a small amount of 
Calumet is required in proportion to the flour 
used. That’s economy point number two. But 
these two points alone don’t tell the story. Add 
point number three— Calumet brings to bak- 
ing the heights of perfection—prize-win- 
ning perfection! 
| There you have it! It’s these three things put 
together that make Calumet the world’s finest 
value in baking powder. And the next time you 


FREE!—Send for this new baking book! 


Marion Jane Parker Prog.F.—7-32 
c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet 

Baking Book. 

Name 

Street 


esa oe ate 
Fill in completely—print name and address 
This offer not good in Canada 


i ntaliavicinicairintassennnnisal 


buy baking powder, remember these three econ- 
omy tips. Remember: every time you bake, you 
risk all the ingredients you use—flour, eggs, 
shortening, etc.—if your baking powder fails to 
do a truly efficient job. Remember: the amount 
of baking powder in any recipe is small—but it 
plays a big part in determining whether your 
baking will be poor—just fair—or perfect. So 
why not have the best ? Use Calumet—and make 
your baking perfect! 

What is Calumet’s secret? It acts twice—not 
just once. This remarkable double-action is so 
perfectly timed and controlled that your baking 
is protected at every step. In the mixing bowl, 
Calumet’s first action begins. It starts the leav- 
ening properly. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. Steadily, evenly, it continues the 
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leavening. Up!...up!... it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. All your bak. 
ing is perfectly leavened, beautifully baked. 
Superfine and delicate! Super-light and deli- 
cious! Prove it yourself! Get Calumet at your 
grocer’s to-day —and try the easy recipe given 
here. Calumet is a product of General Foods, 


BUTTERCUP LAYER CAKE (3 eéé yolks) 
1 cup sugar 
3 egg yolks, beaten until 
thick and lemon- 
colored 
3/4, cup milk 
1/, teaspoon lemon extract 


2 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
\4 cup butter or other 
shortening 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, and sift 
together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add egg yolks; then flour, alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time. Beat after each addition until smooth. 
Add flavoring. Beat well. Bake in two greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes 
Put layers together and cover top and sides of cake with 
lemon frosting. Double recipe to make three 10-inch 
layers. (All measurements are level.) = 














July, 1932 


IN OKLAHOMA!— 


ising the 


and deli- 
t at your 
ipe given 
al Foods, 


$4 yolks) 


ten until 
d lemon- 


AT OKLAHOMA FAIR 


‘The coveted bhi ribbon prize won by] 
County Fair is 


1st ACTION 


Picnics and ‘ 
the yg they always go big with 
First Con Sinead” 
by Double-Action Teat} 
pe Shell learned abou 
2 <0n it produces such 





2nd ACTION 


COMPARE! MAKE THIS FAMOUS 
double-aclion leat 


_ Put two level teaspoons of Calumet 


_ into a glass, add two teaspoons 
_ Of water, stir rapidly five times 
_ and remove the spoon. The tiny, 


fine bubbles will rise slowly, half 
__ filling the glass. This demonstrates 


_ Calumet’s first action—the action 


_ designed to begin in the mixing 


pped rising, stand the glass in a 
an of hot water on the stove. In a 
ent, a second rising will start 
continue until the mixture 
mes the top of the glass. This 


demonstrates Calumet’s second 
action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the 
heat of the oven. 

Double - Acting — Combination 
Type! Calumet’s Double - Action, 
explained above, is the result of 
a scientific combination of two 
gas-releasing ingredients, one of 
which acts chiefly during the mix- 
ing and the other chiefly during 
the baking. For this reason, 
Calumet is known both as “The 


‘ Double-Acting” and ‘‘Combina- 


tion Type” baking powder. 


OR a picnic, for certain types of par- 

ties, and for all day meetings with 
dinner served at noon, no dessert is more 
satisfactory than homemade cake. Manu- 
facturers of stoves, cooking equipment of 
various kinds, and of cake flour, spices, 
flavorings, coconut, chocolate, and other 
foodstuffs are constantly sending out new 
material to advertise their wares. Re- 
cently I received from such companies 
many recipes for cakes and cake fillings. 
All of these recipes which I have tried 
produce excellent results. In fact,.I would 
not be afraid to recommend any recipes 
received from most of these firms. 


A few of the best of these recipes I am 
reproducing here for the benefit of our 


readers. 
WHITE LAYER CAKE 


2 cups cake or pas- % teaspoon cream of 
try flour tartar 
2 teaspoons baking 1% cups sugar 
powder f % cup milk 
% teaspoon salt 6 egg whites 
‘Y4 cup butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Cream the butter, adding the sugar 
gradually and working until the mass is 
entirely smooth. Sift flour, measure, and 
add salt and baking powder, and sift twice 
more. Add the flcur and milk alternately 
to the creamed butter and sugar. Add the 
flavoring. Beat egg whites slightly, add 
cream of tartar, and continue beating un- 
til stiff. Cut and fold egg whites into the 
cake mixture. Pour into 8-inch layer pans 
and bake for 35 minutes at 350 degrees F. 


BOILED ICING 
2% cups sugar Y% cup water 
Y% cup light corn 2 egg whites 
syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y% teaspoon salt 

Cook sugar, corn syrup, salt, and water 
together to the firm ball stage (248 de- 
grees F.). Pour the hot syrup slowly into 
the well beaten egg whites, beating be- 
tween each addition of syrup. Add va- 
nilla extract and continue beating until the 
frosting will hold its shape when tossed 
over the back of a spoon. If desired, tint 
with pure food color and spread on the 
cake. If the icing becomes too stiff to 
manipulate easily, add a small quantity of 
hot water. If when the icing is cold it is 
found not to be stiff enough, put the entire 
mixture back into the top part of a double 
boiler and cook over boiling water, stirring 
constantly. This will not be necessary if 
a candy thermometer is used to test the 
finishing point of the syrup and if it is 
made on a clear day. 


CHOCOLATE CUP CAKES 
1% cups cake flour 2 eggs, well beaten 
1% teaspoons baking % cup milk 
powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 
¥Y% teaspoon salt 2 squares unsweeten- 
¥% cup butter ed chocolate 
l cup sugar 
Sift flour, measure, add baking powder 
and salt, and sift three times. Cream but- 
ter thoroughly, add sugar gradually and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
eggs and vanilla. Beat well. Add flour 
and milk alternately, a little at a time, 
beating smooth after ch addition. Fold 
in chocolate which has previously been 
melted over hot water and then cooled. 
Pour into greased muffin pans, filling two- 





thirds full. Bake in moderate oven (375 


: degrees F.) 15 minutes. Cover with Seven 


Summertime Cakes 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 





Cake iced with Seven Minute Frosting 


Minute Frosting and decorate with chop- 
ped nuts, coconut, or designs of melted 
chocolate. 
SEVEN MINUTE FROSTING 
2 egg whites 1% teaspoons light 
1% cups sugar corn syrup 
5 tablespoons cold 1 teaspoon vanilla 
water 
Put unbeaten egg whites, water, corn 
syrup, and sugar-into the upper part of a 
double boiler. Beat with a rotary egg 
beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over 
rapidly boiling water and beat constantly 
with a rotary egg beater. Cook for 7 min- 
utes or until frosting stands in peaks. Re- 
move from fire, add vanilla. Beat until 
thick enough to spread. 


DEVIL’S FOOD CAKE 


Y%4 cup shortening 1 cup sour milk 

1% cups sugar 2 squares melted 
2 eggs chocolate 

1% cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon soda 1 teaspoon salt 


Cream the shortening and add the sugar 
gradually. Add the well beaten eggs. Sift 
the flour, measure, add the salt and soda, 
and sift again. Add to the cream i mix- 
ture alternately with the milk. Add the 
melted chocolate and then the vanilla. 
Mix well and pour into a well greased and 
floured oblong pan or layer pans. Bake 
35 minutes in layers or 45 minutes in a 
loaf in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 


CHOCOLATE BUTTER ICING 
2 squares chocolate % cup butter 
2 cups confectioner’s %4 cup cream 
sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Melt chocolate and butter together over 
hot water. Stir in sugar and leave over 
hot water 10 or 15 minutes to eliminate 
uncooked taste. Stir in cream and vanilla. 
If necessary, add a little more cream until 
icing is smooth a.d glossv and easy to 
spread. Spread on top and sides of cake. 
Cut loaf into two-inch squares. 


LORD BALTIMORE CAKE 

2% cups cake flour 8 egg yolks 

2% teaspoons baking % cup milk 

powder ¥% teaspoon lemon 
% cup butter extract 
1% cups sugar 

Sift flour, measure, add baking powder 
and sift together three times. Cream but- 
ter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
egg yolks which have been beaten until 
thick and lemon colored. Mix and beat 
well. Add flour and milk alternately a 
little at a time, beating after each addi- 
tion until smooth. Add lemon extract. 
Bake in three greased 9-inch layer pans 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 25 
minutes. Put layers together and cover 

cake with Lord Baltimore filling. 


LORD BALTIMORE FILLING 
1% cups sugar % cup macaroon 
1 tablespoon light crumbs 
corn syrup 1%4 cup blanched al- 
¥Y% cup cold water monds 
2egg whites, stiffly %4 cup pecans 
beaten 2 tablespoons lemon 
12 candied cherries, juice 
chopped 
Combine sugar, water, and corn syrup 
and cook to soft ball stage (240 degrees). 
Pour syrup in fine stream over egg whites, 
beating constantly. Add lemon juice, 
macaroon crumbs, and chopped cherries 
and nuts. Cool and spread between layers 
and on top 
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Hints for Summer Happiness 
By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


N THE Virginia 4-H Club Letter the 
other day there was a little article which 
I clipped to pass on to our readers. Noth- 


ing could be more timely right now. It 
reads :— 
FOR HEALTH’S 
SAKE 
1. Learn to laugh. A 
good laugh is better 
than medicine, 
2. Learn to tell a 
story. A well told 


story is as welcome as 
a sunbeam in a _ sick 
room, 

3. Learn to attend 
strictly to your own 
business. 

4. Learn the art 
saying kind and encouraging things. 

5. Learn to stop grumbling. If you cannot 
see any good in the world, keep the bad to 
yourself, 

6. Learn to greet your friends with a smile. 
They carry too many frowns in their own 
hearts to be bothered with any of yours. 

I decided when I read the above that 
it was intended for me. I know I have 
not had as much fun lately as I generally 
do, nor have I been as agreeable or as en- 
couraging to others as I should have been. 
I know I have grumbled more than I have 
any excuse for and that I have not greet- 
ed my friends at all times with the smile 
they have a right to expect. 

In other words, I have done just what 
the majority of people of my acquaintance 
have done—I have let Old Man Depres- 
sion depress my spirits. 

And yet, I think I know now better than 
I ever knew in mv life, because I’ve more 
reason for knowing it, that material things 
are not the things that count most. 

The best July Household Hint I know 
is to take stock of ourselves and see where 
we are headed for. If we can “look up 
and laugh and live” to the fullest, we 
shall soon forget there is a depression. 
And sooner than we can understand, there 
will be none if only we can get that spirit 
abroad in the land. 
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The Spirit of Play Is Gaining Ground. 
—Just at this season in all our Southern 
States there are meetings of farm people 
in county camps, short courses, and farm- 
ers’ weeks. Isn’t the week spent in such 
a gathering a good time to loosen up, to 
learn how to laugh, to make new friends, 
and to have real fun—and thus be able 
to go back to our jobs with a different 
viewpoint? Records show that toy manu- 
facturers have found their business speed- 
ed up by the depression. In all the larger 
city department stores the sale of games 
has been so increased that sections have 
been established where games for adults 
are featured. More families are playing 
together at home and depending less on 
outside activities for recreation. 

If out of the depression comes a 
strengthening of home ties, may we not 
after all feel that we are being brought 
back as little children to the feet of the 
Great Master where we can learn the 
fundamentals of life? 

“Give to the world the best that you 
have and the best will come back to you.” 


III 


Enjoy a Vacation at Farmers’ Week.— 
July and August are the months in which 
most of the colleges of agriculture hold 
their state camps or short courses. Since 
that is the time of least activity on most 
farms, it is the best time for the farmer’s 
family to enjoy a vacation. And if that 
vacation is spent at the College of Agri- 
culture, it is possible to get the educa- 
tional benefits of Farmers’ Week and 
have a real vacation too. 


But if a farm woman is to take time 
off in August she must begin now to talk 
about it and to make plans. Sometimes 
it takes a lot of talking to decide that 
the time can be spared. If only the man 
goes, not much preparation is needed. The 
work goes on while he is away and he 
doesn’t have to plan for his clothes as 
the. woman does. But this “Farmers’ 
Week” offers a type of vacation that the 
whole family can enjoy so the farm wo- 
man needs to think about the dresses she 
will need, about a new hat and face: pow- 
der, and other cosmetics for herself and 
the girls. She needs to check up on the 


youngsters and see if their 4-H records 
are all straight so that they will have 
the right :tanding in the state camp. And 
she needs to make allowance for the can- 
ning that ordinarily is done at that sea- 
son of the year. 

“Farmers’ Week” proves a real vaca- 
tion all right but the program of lectures, 
demonstrations, and class room meetings 
are all scheduled so as to supplement the 
evening’s fun and pleasure. There may 
be a lecture one day on the rural church 
and its problems and on the next the con- 
solidated school or the necessary commun- 
ity organization to support a codperative 
marketing association. There will be dem- 
onstrations in making rugs, caning chairs, 
refinishing floors and furniture, the right 
use of make-up, culling the flock, mak- 
ing butter, and many other useful and 
helpful lines of work. 

Such a vacation, too, will cost little 
or nothing. If the trip is made in the fam- 
ily car, the group can camp out along the 
way, and at most colleges tents are pro- 
vided on the campus so that living ex- 
penses are reduced to the minimum. 

Going to Farmers’ Week is a mighty 
fine way for a family to get a vacation 
at very little cost. 


Now It’s the Brimmed 
Beret 


F THE styling of mercerized hand 
crocheted hats there seems to be no 

Perhaps the women and girls who 
their own last season had 





end. 
crocheted 





—Photo by Stadtler. 
A crocheted brimmed beret. 


something to do with it; and because the 
first hand crocheted berets were so suc- 
cessful and so delightful to wear, they 
are turning their hand to a greater va- 
riety of styles. 

First we had the simple, roll-your-own 
berets; later on, the hand crocheted bowl- 
ers, and other beret effects; and now, 
the latest creation is this mercerized cro- 
chet hat from France that has a snug fit- 
ting crown and a little springing brim, 
that can be worn turned up on one side 
and fastened with a clip, or turned up all 
around in “gob” fashion, or even turned 
down all around. 

This hat is crocheted entirely in close, 
single crochet stitch, with size 10 mer- 
cerized crochet thread. 

Materials: for a 20-inch head size, 8 
balls No. 10 mercerized crochet, of the 
smaller, or 75-yard balls, or six of the 
larger, or 110-yard balls. No. 2 and No. 
9 steel crochet hooks. 

With No. 2 hook, ch (chain) 4, join with 
sl st (slip stitch). Ist round: 2s ¢ (single 
crochet) on each ch (8 s c on round). 2nd 
round: 2 s c on each s c of Ist round, 
(16). 3rd round: 2s ¢ on 4th, 8th, 12th, 
and 16th s c, 1 s c on all others (20). 
(Two s c on one s c is known as an in- 
crease). 4th: Increase on every 3d sc, 
(26). 5th: 10 increases (36). Always 
distribute-the increases as evenly as pos- 
sible, but avoid placing an increase over 
an increase in preceding round. 6th: 10 
increases (46). 7th: 10 increases (56). 
8th: 10 increases (66). 9th: 8 increases 


(74). 10th: 10 increases (84). lth: 3 
increases (87). 12th: No increase (87). 
13th: 4 increases (91). 14th: 6 increases 
(97). 15th: 5 increases (102). 16th: 8 
increases (110). 17th and 18th: No in- 
crease. 19th: 9 increases (119). 20th: 3 
increases (122). 21st: 5 increases (127). 
22d: 7 increases (134). 23d: 8 increases 
(142). 24th: 2 increases (144). 25th: No 
increase, 26th: 2 increases (146). 27th 
to 60th round, inclusive: No increase. At 
the end of the 60th round, change to the 
No. 9 crochet hook for the brim. 61st 
round: No increase. 62d: 22 increases 
(168). 63d: 14 increases (182). 64th: 16 
increases (198). 65th: 3 increases (201). 
66th to 80th round, inclusive: No in- 
crease. Fasten off. 

For a larger head size, increase in the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th rounds, as many 
stitches as riecessary figuring 8 stitches to 
the inch. This will not change the num- 
ber of increases to be made after the 61st 
round, but it will, of course, cause an in- 
crease in the total number of stitches in 
the rounds. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


(a Hotel.—A picture for adults 
only but well worth seeing because 
of an absorbing story, unusual effects, 


Clothes for 
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and gifted performances by an amazing 
array of stars—Greta Garbo, John ang 
Lionel Barrymore, Joan. Crawford, ang 
others. 

The Doomed Battalion.—An interestj 
Austrian story with magnificent photog. 
raphy of snow-covered mountains, ayg. 
lanches, and blizzards. 

Symphony of Six Million.—Thrills 
tears, laughter, and a pretty love story 
are offered by this picture about a doctor 
and his ideals of service. 


The Misleading Lady.—Pretty Claud. 
ette Colbert vamps her man but then has 
to be kidnapped, chained, and roughly 
treated before she learns to love, honor, 
and obey him. ; 

It’s Tough to Be Famous.—Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., stars in this up-to-the. 
minute story of the hardships of a hero 
in whom the public is too much inter. 
ested. 

Previously Recommended.— The Lost 
Squadron, Polly of the Circus, Tarzan 
the Ape Man, Disorderly Conduct, 
Strangers in Love, The Expert, Arsene 
Lupin, Lovers Courageous, Murders jy 
the Rue Morgue, The Man I Killed. (or 
Broken Lullaby), The Man Who Played 
God, Emma, Ladies of the Jury, Way 
Back Home. 


Little Tots 







By LILLIAN L. KELLER 


HE Home Economics Bureau at 

Washington has adopted as its slogan 
for little girls’ dresses, “Every dress— 
easy to make, easy to launder, easy to 
wear.” Most busy mothers should be glad 
to adopt this slogan for their own. There 
isn’t one single child who needs a fancy, 
much trimmed dress which makes her 
self-conscious, which is hard for little 
hands to put on, hard to launder, and 
still harder to take off after the day is 
over. 

Styles in children’s clothes have chang- 
ed almost as much as the clothes for 
grown-ups. The little one-piece sun suits 
worn by children of today seem very 
strange when compared with the century 
old, lace trimmed hoop skirt and long 
panties, or the black velvet suit of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’s day. Can you imagine 
any modern mother with numerous de- 
mands on her time wishing to return to 
those so called “good old days’? 


Children attending nursery school take 
off and put on their own clothes much to 
the marvel of visiting mothers. A 2-year- 
old. child should be able to dress himself 
if his garments are made properly. Simple 
front openings with buttons and button 
holes that are easily manipulated, uniform 
in size, and always in the same convenient 
place make it possible for a small boy to 
dress himself at an early age, and it helps 
in his mental as well as his physical de- 
velopment. Pullover sweaters and blouses, 
complicated belts, and the all too common 
type of suit with more than a dozen but- 
tons certainly discourage training along 
self-help lines. 


The front opening on a little girl’s dress 
should be long enough for her to get the 
dress over her head. If this opening 
is as long as the under part of the arm- 
scye a child can manipulate the dress 
very easily. It has been found that loops 
made of thread or tiny tape are easier for 
small fingers to fasten and unfasten than 
button holes. Raglan sleeves on a child’s 
dress are more comfortable and easier 
made than the set-in sleeves. 

Some children are very sensitive to 
colors and their likes and dislikes should 
be considered so far as possible. Brys’ 
suits should be masculine in quality and 
never dainty and delicate like little girls’ 
dresses. Tan, brown, blue, and green are 
boyish colors, while girls may wear pink, 
lavender, yellow, and the more feminine 
colors if the particular color is becoming. 


Soft but bright colors are appropriate, be- . 


coming, and a source of real enjoyment to 
children and by being allowed-to choose 
the color for their clothes, good taste may 
be developed. 

Cotton fabrics may be worn by cchil- 
dren the year round, provided their un- 
derwear is adjusted to the season. Pretty 
colorful prints, cotton challis, voile, zeph- 


yr ginghams, soft piques, organdie, linen, 
and broadcloths are all suitable for chil- 
dren’s clothes. Materials should be se- 
lected carefully because some prints are 
too large and spotty, and plaids and 
checks may be too conspicuous. and en- 
tirely overpower the child’s small figure, 
These colorful cotton materials may be 
trimmed with bias binding of a contrast- 
ing or harmonizing color, a little smock- 
ing, fagoting, or some very simple trim- 
ming. Buttons, set-in pockets, bound 
button holes, or loops for tiny buttons 
may be sufficient trimming for the small 
girls’ dress or a little boy’s suit. Every 
child wants a pocket of some kind. 


Nowhere are there as many possibili- 
ties in remodeling as in children’s gar- 
ments, but care must be taken to see that 
the material is suitable and worth the 
labor of remaking. Sometimes a_ blue 
serge skirt to an old suit may be made 
into a light weight coat for small Jane. 
Many times the material of adult gar- 
ments is too old in color and weave for 
children’s clothes. Part of this difficulty 
may be overcome by the use of a bit of 
bright color in smocking, cross stitch, or 
some simple trimming. 


Suitably dressed children are uncon- 
scious of their clothing and have a better. 
opportunity for normal development. 
Many mothers think that clothes must be 
fussy to be beautiful. In children’s clothes 
“simplicity is not the plainness of’ stupid- 
ity, but the intelligent omission of the 
superfluous.” 
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BH tioned in the Bible? 


_,8. What man nearly brought about the 


e 10. When did 27,000 fugitives escape 


| ® falling wali? 


yi Gen. 49:4. 2. Exod. 24:9-10. 3. II Kings 
3% 4.1 Kings 16:24, 


Entertaining With Ease 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


guests at the noon meal. The hostess 

and her husband served the meal on a lit- 
tle table under a large tree in the back 
yard. 
The menu was such that it could be 
prepared early in the day and required 
little last minute attention except setting 
- jt on the table. The meal was delicious 
—moreover it was attractive in appear- 
ance, but it was simple and unpretentious. 
Doesn't this sound like the choicest offer- 
ings of the early spring garden? Scal- 
loped potatoes served in the baking dish, 
cold sliced meat loaf, vegetable salad of 
radishes. tomatoes, cucumbers, and _let- 
tuce served with homemade dressing, fresh 
string beans, hot rolls and butter, and for 
dessert fresh dewberries and cream. 


The charming spot selected for the serv- 
ing of this meal added no little to the spirit 
of the occasion. A natural setting of 
shrubs and trees surrounding a grass plot 
that was bordered by masses of cornflow- 
ers, larkspurs, clumps of iris, poppies, and 
other flowers; an old tree covered with a 
gorgeous red climbing rose—all these were 
as restful and natural as the heart of the 
deep woods. 

Now let me tell you about the hostess 
herself. She was calm and well poised. 
Her becoming new cotton dress was sim- 
ple in line and design but suited to her 
particular type. Her conversation was 
easy and her manner pleasing but she 
made no conscious effort to entertain her 
guests. Not once did she apologize—not 
even when the mother cat and little kit- 
tens came up and insisted on repeated serv- 
ings of bread and butter—nor for the 
fallen leaves real and imaginary. Doesn't 
it sound almost incredible that a hostess 
can entertain without spending our time in 
making useless and wordy apologies for 
conditions that are either of no conse- 
quence or unavoidable? 

The genial host in this case was by no 
means a negligible quantity.. His tech- 
nique in helping his wife with the serv- 


FEW days ago I was one of three 
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THIS IS IT. THE CARRYMORE 
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ing indicated that he was not an amateur. 


My hostess did not overlook the most 
important thing—she invited a congenial 
group. I was a stranger in the midst, but 
as the conversation centered around ques- 
tions that involved my own interests, I 
soon felt quite at ome. Wasn't that a 
thoughtful thing to do? Have you some- 
times felt quite out of the whole picture 
when a group regale themselves with fre- 
quent references to happenings or situa- 
tions you do not understand? A mere 
explanation could include one so easily in 
the conversation. 


My hostess introduced her guests so 
distinctly that each could call the names 
of other guests. In a short time I shall 
have forgotten what my hostess served, 
what she wore, but I shall not soon forget 
the congenial group, the lively conversa- 
tion—likewise my host and hostess. 
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HO was unstable as water? 
2. What 74 men saw a pavement 
made of sapphire stone? 


3. What horrible deed made a victori- 
Os army retreat? 


GENERAL FOODS 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


pier Days From Better Breakfasts. 


Please send me free sample of 
Grape-Nuts, and the booklet “Hap- 


“a 








ED. GET 
Lay NEB DUCT OF 
ODS,FROM YOU R 
R MA\L COUPON 
FOR FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
—_ ADDRESS. Prog.F. 7-32 
CITY. Siew 





Fill in completely—Print name and address 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 





4, Who bought a mountain for about 








$38, and what great city did he build 
thereon ? . . 


_ §. Who consulted an idol but received a 
Message of doom from God? 


6 Under what name is the rhinoceros 
Supposed by some authorities to be men- 


7. When did the morning stars sing to- 
gether ? 


tion of a nation by refusing to make 
iw? 


9. What two prophets prayed for death? 
a bloody battle only to be killed by 


ANSWERS 


5. II Kings 1:2-4. 6. 
99-12. 7. Job 38:4-7. 8. Esther 3:5-6. 
gs 19:4; Jonah 4:8. 10. I Kings 20:30. 


“Mail the 
COUPON 
Now” 


How often you see the above 
quotation in various advertise- 
ments appearing in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist. 

It is simply a friendly invita- 
tion to you to find out without 
obligation, more about the prod- 
ucts offered. Many advertisers 
cannot tell you all you would 
ae know in the limited space 
used. 


When an advertise- 


Shop Wisely ment interests you, 


‘Mail the Coupon,” or write for further 





Bamuel Scoville. Jr. Copyright by Sunda 
3 School Times Co.) ! 





information. 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
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advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and Te 


ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation“in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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By C. A. COBB 


ITHIN the generation we here in 

the South have seen the passing 

of the most magnificent forests 
the world ever knew. Those who know 
the timber regions of the world tell us 
that there is nothing comparable to the 
vast tracts of timber which extended from 
the Potomac to the prairies and brush 
of the West. The unprecedented har- 
vest we have witnessed made a few peo- 
ple rich and left behind some hundred 
million acres or so of cut-over land. 
Much, indeed most, of this land has been 
idle now for years. We not only have 
these vast denuded areas that ought to go 
back to trees but there are many mil- 
lions of acres of unproductive farm 
lands that ought to go back to trees also. 
It has been demonstrated that in many 
instances trees can more profitably utilize 
these lands than anything else. 

Contrary to the average opinion, 
we do not have to wait a generation 
or two to begin profiting by reforestation. Immedi- 
ately land that is now in farms and being cropped 
goes back to timber, these acres will cease to be com- 
petitors of acres that are more fertile and more pro- 
ductive. That will help get an answer not only to the 
problem of overproduction but to the general problems 
of the rural community. Agriculture is overproducing 
everywhere. Certainly one of the best and most profit- 
able ways to cut down production of farm crops here 
in the South is to grow trees on unproductive land. 
There are many farmers growing timber already with 
the feeling that an asset of this sort will prove about as 
secure and certainly about as valuable as any other in 
the years ahead. There are many others growing it 
who expect to cash in on their plantings themselves. 
Either purpose is wholesome. 


ea government tells us that second growth pine 
appears capable of filling every demand of the 
future for forests products. Moreover, it has been 
demonstrated that within a period of 12 to 20 years, 
forest plantings reach a stage of productivity running 
from 15 cords of pulp wood to the acre in the case of 
longleaf pine to as much as 36 in the case of slash pine. 
Within a period of 25 years mature saw logs of mer- 
chantable grades in substantial quantities can be ex- 
pected. On average soils slash pine is ready for tur- 
pentining in 12 to 15 years. There are at present a num- 
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ber of very productive, very profit- 
able, and very beautiful young for- 
ests of this variety in Southwest 
Georgia. It is worth a trip from 
any point in the South to see them. 
Longleaf pine is ready for turpen- 
tining at around 25 years. 

Dr. Charles Herty, one of our most 
renowned industrial chemists and stu- 
dents of forestry, made the statement 
before the convention of the South- 

*ern Agricultural Workers’ Associa- 
tion some time ago that careful 
measurement showed that the growth 
of timber here in the South is 
from 12 to 17 times as rapid as the 
growth of timber in reforestation 
projects in the north country where 
timber, principally in the form of 
pulp wood, is now being harvested at 
an unprecedented rate. He pointed 
out that this pulp wood is now cost- 
ing mills of the East from $15 to $20 















per cord. Slash pine, our most rapid grower and most 
promising pulp wood prospect, is equal, according to 
paper mill tests, to Northern spruce in every regard. 
This is a discovery of profound importance. If we 
should base our calculations on what may be produced 
within the next 15 to 20 years even on our cut-over 
lands and should plant now, within that period we 
would come into possession of an asset of 12 to 15 
billion dollars, maybe more. 


Not only do we have the advantage of being able to 
grow timber more quickly here in the South than it can 
be grown anywhere else, but nature in a very large 
way will take care of reforesting lands, even old fields, 
if we will help a little bit by keeping out the fires and 
giving the little seedlings a chance to live and grow. 
Of course if we are to go in for the wholesale 
production of such varieties as slash pine, this, in many 
cases, will have to be done by hand. At least we would 
have to get a start that way. It might be pointed out 
in this connection that within a period of six to eight 
years slash pine trees reach a stage when they bear seed 
rather freely. When they reach that stage of course 
they will help to take care of the reseeding problem. 


In reforestation we undoubtedly have a gold mine 
of opportunity. There is no more inspiring picture 
to be found anywhere when we are thinking in terms 
of the future welfare of the South than the luxurious 
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Back to the 
Lall Timbers 


forests of young pines to be found scattered throughout 
the Piedmont regions of the Southeast and through the 
Coastal Plains of the Gulf and South Atlantic. These 
forests, in the main, have come up within the past 15 
to 20 years and in many cases have reached the stage 
of profitable productivity. 


OOKING to the future, the great source of pulp 

wood and of timber generally is going to be right 
here in the South. The economics of the situation point 
inevitably to that and to the movement of the center of 
paper manufacturing to the South. We already have 
here an abundance of most of the necessary raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of paper of all types. Paper 
mills use a lot of power. Our hydroelectric resources 
are hardly matched anywhere else. We have all the 
clays that are necessary; we have an abundance of pure 
clean water; we have coal for steam, and beyond that 
a climate that permits 365 days of continuous employ- 
ment and operation. In the great paper territory of the 
far North they have no such conditions as we have just 
pictured. Even now in the manufacture of some grades 
of paper it is done here in the South at one-half the 
cost in other regions. 

So when we put all of the factors together, the an- 
swer is—back to trees for these vast areas we are dis- 
cussing. It is part answer to our present problems and 
certainly the answer as to how we may attain greater 


SOUTHERN PINE LANDS ARE SHOWN ON THE MAP AT 

THE LEFT, ALL OTHER EASTERN FORESTS BY THE AREA 

IN GRAY FROM TEXAS AND MINNESOTA EAST, THE 

WESTERN FORESTS BY THE AREA IN GRAY FROM 
; TEXAS WEST. 





—Photo by James Thompson, 





prosperity in the years ahead, In order to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity here under discussion, we must 
have legislation that will remove taxes from the forest 
lands until there is a crop to be harvested. In many 
cases, the states, together with the national government, 
should take over wide areas. Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
president of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, suggests that our states themselves might very 
well issue bonds in large sums and with the proceeds 
buy lands in wholesale tracts for. immediate reforesta- 
tion. 

The suggestion strikes us as being most com- 
structive. Certainly these idle lands are now contrib- 
uting little or nothing to the present and promise little 
for the future. They are a burden upon the public; a 
burden, however, that can not only be lifted but that 
can be translated into an asset of inestimable value 
within a comparatively short time. 


While we are getting measures of the sort advo- 
cated by Dr. Knapp and of the types under way, We 
can all codperate by keeping out fires and letting nature 
do what she can. Even nature, with a little assistance 
has proved she can do a lot. Many families of 
present generation, for instance, are living in houses 
built of lumber cut from trees that have grown up 
the devastated battlefields around Atlanta. 
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Perhaps you’ve heard it once before, 
Maybe you'll hear it four times more 
That daintiness, in summer, charms, 
And lack of it your beauty harms, 


Three D’s for Daintiness 


F THERE were three pegs on which 

you could hang all your hopes of sum- 
mertime loveliness, they would surely be 
the three D’s—“dips,” depilatories, and de- 
odorants. Everybody knows that no wo- 
man can have any pretentions to beauty if 
she is not as dainty and clean looking as 
a new flower, and this is particularly so 
when perspiration and dust become bitter 
enemies of daintiness and hairy arms and 
legs so apt to “spoil the picture.” 

By “dips” we mean baths—which may 
be showers instead of dips. For less than 
a dollar you can now get shower bath 
sprays that attach to any faucet. If your 
home lacks a modern 
bathroom you can don 
your bathing suit and | 
take your baths in the 
back yard. The kid- 
dies adore having one ‘i 
of these sprays and \/ 
making their baths a ~ , 
water game instead of ART | 
an ordeal, and that in | 
turn saves labor for 
mothers and gives 
them more time for 
their own beauty rites. 


UT the ideal bath 

for summertime is 
a tub bath in slightly 
warm water and a 
good ‘toilet soap, fol- 
lowed by a cool rinse. 
If you want to imagine 
you are at the seashore, wet your whole 
body, then take a handful of salt and rub 
it all over your skin, then rinse off the 
salt with clear, cool water. That gives a 
grand, tingly sensation! A warm soda 
bath in which you lie and relax makes 
summer nerves unkink and leaves you 
cool and serene. A borax bath, too, has 
a restful, cooling effect and softens the 
water. Why go to famous “baths” for 
vacation when you have mineral baths 
tight at home? And then of course there 
ate the perfumed bath salts that add so 
much luxurious daintiness to your bath. 
Don’t you love ’em? 





Then comes your fluffy powder puff 
dipped in delicious smelling bath powder 
and fluffed all over your body when you've 
dried off. But maybe you like the added 
coolness of not drying yourself off and 
letting the air do it! That’s a cooling 
stunt we wouldn’t dare try except in mid- 
summer—for fear of colds. Spraying on 
toilet water and letting it dry is refresh- 
ig, too. Then powder either with tal- 
cum or with a bath powder. 


Every woman everywhere should use 
a deodorant, and a depilatory or a razor. 
Hair under the arms should be removed 
a often as necessary, for it catches and 
Ids perspiration and odor. There are 
something like 900 sweat glands to a 
‘Square inch there. 
A depilatory often tends to make the 
t finer and less stiff, but shaving this 
area has been found quite satisfactory to 
many women. The same is true for larger 
areas like the arms and legs, though these 
May often be bleached by a simple appli- 
tation of hydrogen peroxide or ammonia 
% both. Depilatories are either liquid, 
Paste, or a powder intended to be made 
a paste with water. Your druggist 
help you select a satisfactory depila- 
ty. Do not shave or use a depilatory 
a day or two of the time you use 
rant or vice versa as the chemicals 
‘Mm sometimes conflict and cause irri- 


} matter how little you seem to per- 


of varying widths. 





spire you need a deodorant. Everyone 
perspires under the arms, and wherever 
there is perspiration in an area not ex- 
posed to the air there is apt to be an 
odor. No woman—or man either—can af- 
ford to offend in this way. It certainly 
is not necessary in this modern day. 


a deodorants as in depilatories there is 
a choice of creams, liquids, or powders. 
The liquids have the advantage of being 
effective over a longer time, but the pow- 
ders or creams have the advantage of 
being applied easily and at any time. Pow- 
ders and creams ordinarily have no effect 
on the perspiration it- 
self, merely preventing 
the odor by neutraliz- 
ing the _ perspiration 
acids. The liquid de- 
odorants actually stop 
perspiration, but it is 
not considered harm- 
ful to do this over 
small areas. The per- 
spiration is merely di- 
verted to other more 
exposed parts of the 
skin for evaporation. 
A liquid deodorant 
need be applied only 
once or twice a week 
in ordinary cases while 
the paste or powder 
may be applied every 
time you dress. 

So much for the 
three D’s! There are other phases of 
daintiness to which every girl will want 
to pay attention in the summertime—fre- 
quent use of astringents on the face to 
prevent that oily, perspiry look; frequent 
shampoos to keep the hair clean and sweet; 
frequent changes of clothing to insure 
freedom from perspiration; very frequent 
changes of hose and shoes, and special 
alum foot baths if necessary. Whatever 
it takes to make you dainty don’t fail to 
do these things if you wish to look like 
you had “just stepped out of a bandbox.” 





Silver Bracelets—7 Cents! 
By MELBA SPARKS 


HINY, silver bracelets—seven cents 
each! And you can make them 
yourself. 


The bracelets are made of “German sil- 
ver,” a cheap metal which comes in strips 
These metal strips 
may be ordered from Meritz Loeffler, 99 
Liberty St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Any design may be applied with pencil 
and carbon paper. Initials, school em- 
blems, or any simple designs are appropri- 
ate. A tiny plain border should be out- 
lined around the edges. The border, de- 
sign, and back are covered with black as- 
phaltum. Asphaltum may be bought at 
any paint store and a small can costs 
only a few cents. A tiny camel’s hair 
brush should be used in applying it. 


After drying for several hours, the 
bracelets are placed in a solution of nitric 
acid and water (one part acid to three 
parts water) for four or five hours. They 
are then taken from the acid and the as- 
phaltum is removed with turpentine. The 
part that is unprotected by the enamel is 
etched or eaten away slightly by the acid 
solution, resulting in a slightly raised de- 
sign and border. Pumice stone, baking 
soda, or silver polish are good for pol- 
ishing the bracelets. 

After filing the sharp corners with a 
steel file and shaping around a round bot- 


tle or other object, the bracelet is finished. | 





EAL-PLANNERS, here are 

three summer life-savers! 
Three perfect new dishes for sum- 
mer meals. Delectably dainty and 
light—yet satisfying. For they’re 
all made with coconut, which—for 
all its delicate “party” look—has 
real food value too. And don’t for- 
get that coconut is a food that men 
particularly love. 

For these, for all coconut dishes, 
use Baker’s Coconut. Baker’s South- 
ern Style, for a matchless creamy- 
moistness. Baker’s Premium Shred, 
for the best in carton-packed coco- 
nut. Bothare General Foods products. 


Peach Dreams — Fill peach halves 
(canned or fresh) with a mixture of 
sweetened whipped cream and 
Baker’s Coconut, flavored with al- 
mond extract. Sprinkle additional 
coconut over top. 

Party Cheese Salad— Roll 2 pack- 
ages (6 ounces) cream cheese into 
12 small balls. Roll each in Baker’s 
Coconut, either tinted or toasted. 
Arrange in nests of crisp lettuce, al- 
lowing 3 balls to each serving. Gar- 
nish with mayonnaise. Serves 4. 

Coconut Crested Angel Food—a 
wonderful new recipe —just try it! 


—enclosed in booklet offered below. 


BAKER'S COCONUT 





Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


| FREE! New recipe booklet of 117 coconut treats! °" "7% 


Name 











Mark X for choice 






recipe book together with the special new 



















ern Style and booklet. 





Please send me—free—the new 40-page Street 





recipe for Coconut Crested Angel Food. City. 


State 





I] L enclose 10c for a half-size can of South- Fill in completely— print name and address, If you live 
C) in Canada, i 






address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. 
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Will Livestock Pay in Dixie? 


Assistant Secretary Dunlap Gives Viewpoint of United States Department 


OR years The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist has 

been preaching the doctrine of “two-armed farm- 

ing” for Dixie—the doctrine that “we must add 
animal production to plant production.” 

“But what does the United States Department of 
Agriculture think about more livestock for the South,” 
That is a question which has naturally presented itself. 
Hence at the recent meeting of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers at Birmingham it was 
interesting to have a conservative, careful statement on 
“Livestock in the South” by Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture R. W. Dunlap. 


I. Four Reasons for More Livestock 


“HD EING a farmer in Ohio, where livestock has a 

prominent place on every farm, I feel that from 
my own personal experience and not merely because I 
am an Official of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I can recommend live- 
stock to Southern farmers,’ Mr. Dunlap 
began by saying. 

“In the area where my farm is located, 
farmers do not feel they are farming unless 
they have good livestock on their farms,” he 
continued. At the same time he cautioned 
farmers to make livestock a supplement to 
money crops rather than a substitute for 
them: “Livestock, as raised on most farms, 
is not a great money crop, in the usual 
meaning of the term. Some of the most 
successful cattlemen in the country insist 
that they have never made any considerable 
money directly from their livestock enter- 
prises—but they will also assure you, with 
figures to prove it, that they never were 
able to make any money at farming until 
they began raising cattle, or sheep, or hogs, 
or some combination of them. 


Here in one sentence are the four rea- 
sons why the South must have livestock as 
set forth by Mr. Dunlap :— 

“Livestock is (1) the great balancer in 
agriculture, (2) the conserver of soil fer- 
tility, (3) the profitable outlet for home- 
grown feeds and waste roughage, and (4) 
the means of balancing labor throughout the 
year. 


II. Cotton and Livestock Go 
Well Together 
OTTON growing, as this authority went 


on to say, fits in admirably with live- 
stock :— 








labor: “From two-thirds to three-fourths of the cost 
of growing a bale of cotton is man and mule labor. Yet 
this labor is so unequally distributed through the year 
that if a manufacturing concern would attempt to oper- 
ate on such a schedule it would soon go to the wall. A 
bulletin by the Texas station shows that the typical 
all-cotton farmer has to work overtime four months in 
the year, but that for five of the remaining eight months 
he works but a couple of hours a day. In contrast with 
this the owner of another farm of equal size worked 
steadily throughout the year and made a profit of three 
times that of the cotton grower, due to the fact that he 
diversified his operations with livestock.” 

The extermination of cattle ticks has cleared the 
way for more livestock in the South, Mr. Dunlap con- 
tinued, and mentioned these other Southern opportuni- 
ties: “We know to begin with that bovine tuberculosis 
is comparatively a minor issue in the South; that equip- 


general rule to recommend to farmers to jump with a 
bang from scrubs to purebreds. It has been a fatal step 
for many Southern farmers, not to mention farmers of 
other sections of the country. He needs to grow into 
better quality livestock.” 

2. Select a Type of Livestock Suited to Your Sec- 
tion of Your State.—“Regions will be found in the same 
state which are well adapted to the production of both 
feeder and finished cattle, or either, depending upon the 
choice of the farmers. Other regions will excel in one 
but not the other. Still others may prove entirely un- 
suited to anything but wool and mutton production, or 
to dairying, or to swine production, or combinations of 
these, due to their nearness or distance from market, 
their peculiar cropping possibilities, and other factors.” 

3. Try to Get Other Friends or Neighbors Inter- 
ested.—“It is often discouraging if a farmer is the only 
one or one of a few in his community to adopt better 

bred stock and better methods of cropping, 
Others must string along with him. He can 
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“In my opinion, no matter what the live- 
stock situation in the South may be now or 
at any future time, whether prices are going 
up or down, the South’s position with refer- 
ence to livestock never changes. You need 
diversification—you need livestock. Take the item of 
fertility. The South’s annual fertilizer bill, amounting 
in 1930 to nearly 76 million dollars, far exceeds the 
usual profit on its cotton crop, and its soil in most sec- 
tions is certainly getting no richer. 


“How does diversification with livestock and legumes 
help this situation? When you sell a bale of cotton— 
just the lint separate from the seed—do you remove 
from your farm good plant food? No. Practically 
none. Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium are the 
valuable plant foods. A bale of cotton contains almost 
none of them. It is cellulose, and a shipload of it 
wouldn’t fertilize enough barren soil to grow a mess of 
dandelion. Even the oil pressed from the seed has little 
fertilizing value since fat consists of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. Jt is the cottonseed meal which holds 
most of the richness of your farms, and when fed to 
livestock something like 75 per cent of its fertility value 
remains as manure. 

“In 1929 the little country of Denmark bought and 
fed to its cattle and hogs 319,000,000 pounds of cotton- 
seed cake produced in the United States. The Danes 
are among the shrewdest livestock producers in the 
world, and they sthought so well of the South’s. great 
protein concentrate that they paid freight on a third of 
a billion pounds of it one-quarter of the way around the 
globe. The Dones are exporting meat. Our South im- 
ports much of its meat. Isn’t it reasonable to plan to 
feed\a little more of this yellow, flaky richness in the 
section where it is produced?” — 

* The South also neéds livestock, Mr. Dunlap points 
out, in order to insure a more even distribution of 


By weeding out the nondescripts and turni 
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pared for them, livestock will be made to pay in Dixie. 


ment and shelter cost relatively little; that a lucrative 
market for livestock products exists at home and an- 
other not far to the North and East; that the same 
combination of genetic factors which makes a bull a 
good bull in Illinois will get the same results in Georgia 
or Texas, and that the principles of nutrition behave 
essentially the same in all climates.” 


III. Parasite Problems Can Be 
Overcome 


PrBANELY facing the oft discussed questions of (1) 
Southern pastures and (2) animal parasites in the 
South, Mr. Dunlap appraised the situation as follows: 
“Parasites present perhaps a special problem in the 
South, but certainly not one that is going to offer any 
long-time hindrance to a serious minded diversification 
program. Parasites exist and are a menace to one or 
more classes of livestock in every section of the 
country. We shall probably find that in most instances 
the parasite problem will resolve itself into a matter 
of livestock management quite similar to the kind of 
management that avoids losses in other regions. It is 
very urgent, however, that we learn at the earliest pos- 
sible time what such systems of management are.” 


IV. Three Concluding Cautions 
te CONCLUSION Mr. Dunlap presented these three 
cautions to farmers beginning with livestock :— 
1. Grow Into the Business—‘It does not pz 





as a 


D. A. 
ng the best into fields especially pre- 


faction out of being a leader in his commu- 
nity, but soon he will find himself needing 
help and encouragement from his neigh- 
bors.” 

All in all, Mr. Dunlap’s statement con 
tributed a forceful and impressive argument 
for more livestock in Dixie—a necessity in 
fact, if we are (1) to balance our farming 
system, (2) conserve soil fertility, (3) utilize 
both the great by-products of our cotton 
crop (cottonseed meal) and other home- 
grown feeds and roughages, and (4) insure 
profitable year-round employment for South 
ern farmers and their labor. 


| go it alone for a while and get some satis- 











When Pershing Was a Mis- 
souri Farm Boy 


“TT AM not a stranger to depressions” 

writes General John J. Pershing in the 
June American Magazine. And the famous 
leader of America’s World War forces then 
goes on to tell of some of his experiences as 
a Missouri farm boy—a Southern farm boy 
we prefer to say, because Missouri is largely 
Southern. 

“Economists tell us,’ says General Per- 
shing, “that the panic of 1873 was the closest 
analogy which history furnishes to our 
present troubles. My father, a well-to-do 
business man and farmer in Missouri, was 
caught in the general disaster. I was just 
thirteen years old. One day my father told 
me the whole story. 

““John,’ he said, ‘everything I own has 
been swept away except the farm, which is 
covered by a heavy mortgage.’ (We finally 
lost it.) ‘I must try to make some money 
by traveling as a salesman. While I am 
away, you must take care of the family and manage the 
farm.’ During the next three years my brother and I 
ran the farm. We plowed, sowed, and reaped. We took 
our produce to market. Those days were not so dif- 
ferent from these for the farmer. I remember we hada 
field of timothy hay which was particularly fine. I baled: 
it up, a carload of it, and sent it by rail to St. Louis, 
hoping to receive a top price, but it did not bring enough 
to cover the freight charges. 

“During those years my attendance at school was 
limited and I had to do the best I could to keep up 
with my classes by studying at night. Those were cef- 
tainly hard times. Yet, ‘sweet are the uses of advef- 
sity’, and it was the best thing that ever happened to 
me. It taught me more, gave me greater confidence 
and a keener sense of responsibility than anything else 
could have done.” 








ERE’S a thought from B. L. Moss, a noted Mis 
sissippi cotton planter who was formerly manag 

ing editor of our paper. He wrote it several yeats 
ago but it is worth reprinting every July that comes~ 
“More and more I am coming to see that the best 
time to fight grass and weeds is in July or August, by 
keeping them from making seed, instead of the follow 
ing spring, when crops are small, the weather possi? 
wet, and all work pressing. There is no question ™ 
we allow far too much weeds and grass to make 
reinfesting the land for another year, when one OF * 
late cultivations would prevent most of the trou 
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The Trench Silo 


By C. A. COBB 

OWN at R. D. Tatum’s farm, in Ful- 

ton County, Ga., the other day we 
‘ran across another very convincing bit of 
argument that the trench silo is quite suc- 
cessful. Last spring 
with a heavy tractor 
and a modern heavy 
duty disk harrow Mr. 
Tatum cut in a very 
luxuriant crop of 
hairy vetch. The 
weather turned dry 
and it was July be- 
fore the necessary 
rains came to permit 
planting. Following 
rain, Mr. Tatum went 
ahead and planted a crop of corn. On ac- 
count of the lateness of the crop and the 
fact that a frost might come and ruin it, 
he took an ordinary tractor and _ slip 
scrape and himself dug an 80-ton trench 
silo. The whole job was completed within 
a couple or so days, and at an actual cost 
of $25.25. With the silo completed, he 
proceeded to fill it with the corn crop he 
feared he would lose, using an ordinary 
silage cutter, dropping and packing the 
silage into the 8 x 8 x 75 foot trench. 
When the trench was full he gave it a 
covering of straw and then a foot of 
soil. 

Feed for thirty head of cattle was 
taken from this trench during last winter, 
and there is still considerable tonnage 
left that is still sweet and in perfect con- 
dition. 

For this silo a well-drained hillside with 
a heavy red clay subsoil was selected. At 
the lower end a “V” trough made of 1 x 
12's some 15 or 20 feet long was sunk to 
a point that would permit the silo to drain 
completely. A late corn crop that might 
have been lost through an early frost or 
freeze was not only saved in this most 
satisfactory manner, but the cheapest feed 
that undoubtedly was ever placed before 
the Tatum dairy herd was the result. 


A recent survey made by the dairy 
extension department in Mississippi cov- 
ering a very careful check of the results 
of 200 trench silos disclosed the fact that 





Cc. A. COBB 


‘there was not a single dissatisfied user. 


In practically every case where necessary 
precaution was taken in making the silos 
and in packing the silage in and finishing 
off the top the silage kept perfectly. And 
of course it was found that cows fed this 
silage produced much more milk than 
those fed on ordinary dry feed. More than 
that, in all these cases, as well as in that 
at the Tatum place, the cows came 
through the winter in better condition, 
with better flesh, and suffered less from 
digestive troubles than is the case where 
this type of feed is not available. 


Plenty Abounds in Clarke 


By BYRON DYER 

BOM a survey of 219 farms in Clarke 

County, Georgia, County Agents L. 
S. Watson and J. K. West found that 
every farmer of the group is planning to 
Produce an abundance of corn, a variety 
of hay crops, a surplus of vegetables, and 
all the potatoes, sorghum, pork, milk, but- 
ter, chickens, and eggs needed to supply 
the farm needs. One hundred and twenty- 
Mine farmers are producing from one to 
three cash crops in addition to cotton; 66 
farmers are selling green vegetables; 60 
ate selling milk or butter and in some 
Cases both; 31 are selling chickens and 
gs, and 31 are finding a market for va- 
Mious other products. A total of 95 per 
cent of the farmers included in this study 
are Planting a greater variety of crops 

NM in previous years. 





Pimientoes in McIntosh 


TWENTY-FOUR acres have been 
* planted to pimiento peppers in McIn- 
sh County this year, reports County 


is a shrimp cannery in that county, has 
contracted to buy all the pimiento pro- 
duced by these farmers and that this con- 
cern also furnished the plants to plant 
this acreage. B.D: 


Over Alabama 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 

. C. ANDREWS, Dale County, has 

a big type Poland China sow that has 
farrowed 19 litters for a total of 197 pigs. 
She is eight years old and has farrowed 
16 litters of 10 pigs to the litter, one litter 
of eight, one of 14, and one of 15. Mr. 
Andrews vouches for the correctness of 
this record. 





More Farms in Operation.—Five thou- 
sand more farms are being operated by 
Alabama farmers this year than last year. 
F. W. Gist, statistician for the depart- 
ment of agriculture reports that 262,000 
farms are being operated this year com- 
pared with 256,000 as found in the 1930 
census. “About 8,000 families moved to 
the farm while 3,000 left the farm, leav- 
ing a net gain of about 5,000 on farms,” 
Gist said. fe 





Alabama Has More Home Gardens.— 
Ninety to 95 per cent of the farm families 
in Alabama have gardens in which they 
are producing vegetables for home use, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gist, who reports this to 
be a large increase over previous years. 
Federal statistics for 1930 show that only 
80 per cent of farm families in Alabama 
had gardens. 





Potato Growers Offered Certificates. 
—Alabama sweet potato growers are of- 
fered free inspection service and certifi- 
cates permitting them to sell potato plants. 
The Alabama .aw prohibits the selling of 
potato plants without a certificate. The 
Department of Agriculture issues the cer- 
tificates and growers who intend to sell 
potato plants next year must apply for 
inspection not later than July 15 this 
year. 





Cotton Seed Grades Established.—Of 


interest to all cotton growers is the fact 
that the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has established official grades for cotton 
seed. 


Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has written regulations establishing 
grades, methods of sampling, analyzing, 
and grading of cotton seed sold or offered 
for sale for crushing purposes in the 
United States. Farmers may obtain copies 
of these regulations from their local cot- 
ton oil mill or from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 





DR. HOLLAND'S — 


arm Sermon 





The Seat of the Scornful 


F YOU have not memorized the first 

Psalm, you have dodged one of the 
world’s greatest bits of literary and re- 
ligious wisdom. One line of that Psalm 
ought to be photo- 
graphed upon every 
memory: “Blessed is 
the man that sitteth 
not in the seat of the 
scornful.” 


A person who can 
succeed as a Scorner 
will be a_ practical 
failure at anything 
else. Scorn is a sort 
of super-egotism bas- 
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HOLLAND 
ed upon the false assumption that surface 


differences are real. When a person gets 
the idea that he is of more value than he 
really is, he will find himself growing crit- 
ical of other people. He who becomes 
critical will find his feet in the aisle of 
the cynical. The aisle of the cynical leads 
to the Seat of the Scornful. 


1979 


Young people emerging from adoles- 
cence are easily tempted to become scorn- 
ful of their “old-fashioned” parents. Since 
the earth is new to each generation, there- 
fore the children of one generation look 


with scorn upon the ideals of the gener- 
ation which is just passing. Not long 
ago I talked with a young woman whose 
parents had emigrated from Sweden. Nat- 
urally they spoke with a foreign accent. 
This beautiful blue-eyed maiden imag- 
ined that, because she could speak Eng- 
lish more perfectly than her parents, she 
was in some sense superfor to them. This 
had led her to become ashamed of their 
broken speech. She was gravitating to 
the Scorner’s Seat. She was making her- 
self unhappy and cheap at the same time. 


174 


Difference in material station and wealth 
is a fruitful source of scorn. In our ig- 
norance of real values we imagine that the 
wealthy are fortunate. It is not neces- 
sarily true. This world has been as great- 
ly helped by poor as by rich. In many 
ways the poor have carried the candles 
by which progress has found her way 
lighted. Man looks upon the purse, but 
God upon the personality. 


197 


The lowest depths to which Scorn can 
sink is when people, supposedly good, look 
down upon those who are bad. This is 
the worst form of perversion to which 
goodness can go. I do not mean that 
badness is good, or that goodness is not 
superior to badness, but I mean that good- 
ness ought to be so humble and thankful 
that it will look with tenderness and pity 
upon- weakness and badness, and not with 
scorn. When the morally good scorn the 
morally bad, the morally bad become so 
fixed in their badness that they conclude 
that goodness is sham and pretense. This 
leads them to the Seat of the Scornful. 


1979 


God pity the soul into which Scorn en- 
ters. Heaven help the family which de- 
velops a scorner. God save the church or 
the community that develops candidates 
for the Scorner’s Seat. 


There ts hope that the drunkard will re- 
pent and reform, that the wanderer may 
return, that the fiery temper and tongue 
may be controlled, but when a soul be- 
comes so deformed in spiritual misshap- 
enness that the Seat of the Scornful fits 
him, there is little hope that he will ever 
be different. 











HIS month (July 24) Dr. Tait 

Butler is 70 years old—or “70 
years young” we prefer to say for he 
is vigorous in body, while in mind 
and spirit he is as young as he was at 
35. For 23 years 
editor of the 
Mississippi Val- 
ley Edition of 
The Progressive 
Farmer and live- 
stock editor of 
all editions, he 
has developed a 
vast following of 
friends and ad- 
mirers who will 
wish him well on 
his birthday—a following which his 
previous achievements as an agricul- 
tural leader had already carried to 
great proportions before he came on 
The Progressive Farmer. 

We know no man in the South who 
has a sounder grasp of Southern agri- 
culture and livestock problems or who 
has fought more valiantly for such 
fundamental reforms as the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Richer Lands.—This, Dr. Butler 
insists, is the South’s supreme agri- 
cultural need. And our mild climate 
is here either a great asset or a great 
liability—a great advantage over the 
North if we grow soil improving cover 
crops; a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with the North if our land is 





TAIT BUTLER 





Seventy Years Young 


left bare in winter with soil fertility 
leaching away. 

2. More Livestock, Dairying, and 
Poultry.—A necessity to balance farm 
operations, to keep labor employed the 
year round and to provide “at least 
two important sources of farm in- 
come” without which “Safe Farming” 
is an impossibility. 

3. Grow More Feed Than You 
Think You Need.—First make feed 
before getting livestock—and then to 
be safe grow each year about 25 per 
cent more than you think you need. 


4. Codperative Marketing and Co- 
Operative Production—Not only must 
there be codperation in marketing 
farm products but there should be 
more cooperative farm production, 
standardization, etc. 

5. “Equality for Agriculture.’”—Full 
economic equality for agriculture is 
probably impossible, because of the 
uncertainties of farm production, but 
farmers will not share that approach 
to.equality with other workers, which 
is their right, until they organize and 
fight for their rights—in county, state, 
and nation. 

A host of readers and friends who 
have followed Dr. Butler's writings 
all these years, or who have heard 
him at agricultural meetings, will join 
his associates and co-workers on our 
paper in wishing him many more years 
of happy usefulness. 
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Valuable 
booklet, 
written by 
experts 


ERE’S the kind 

of booklet you've 
been looking for, writ- 
ten by experts, from 
the Animal Husband- 
ry Departments of 
various universities. Be 
Easy to read. Con- 
densed. Authoritative. Thoroughly practical. 
Contains articles on the value of the horse as 
a work animal, the best feeds, feeding in sum- 
mer, watering, breeding the mares, care of the 
young colt, care of the mule in the South, 
practical methods of reducing costs of work 
animals, principles of multiple hitches, first 
aid suggestions — a booklet you will want to 
read and keep. | 

Acopy of this 32-page booklet is yours for 

the asking. Simply mail the coupon. 









The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


) Send me FREE copy of “How to Work your 
‘orses more Profitably.” 


(_) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 


\ 















“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 
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Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- (o., Albemarle. N. C your order, balance C, D. PALMER HATCH- dle tying attachment. only $25. Free literature, testi. I 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and ERY. Shelbyville. Tenn. monials, pictures of harvester. Process Company, Salina, Allen_I 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, Chufas ansa Tobacc 
pork, mutton, poultry and dairying. All cereals do well. $5.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds. Barred Rocks: ae ted leat 
including milo maize and kafir, Cotton a sure crop. Chufas, $2: not prepaid. BE. L. Curenton, Samson, $6 for White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks, Bu Green Bean and Pea Sheller Harvey 
No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich and Alabama. 4 2 Orpingtons; $5 for Brown. Buff. White Leghorns. An- Tobacc 
fertile soil. Averaxe annual rainfall about 24 inches. - -- conas, heavy mixed: $4.25 for assorted: $3.75 for_sec- Shells cowpeas. butterbeans, English peas: hand — 
Good t . xood roads, excellent schools. Let me send Chufa seed for sale. $2 per bushel. J. L. Ross, nds. Live arrival ad Purebred Hi-Grade erated; guaranteed. Order direct. $2 postpaid. Hy = $119: 1 
you our folder. ‘‘The Panhandle and South Plains.’”* Williston. Fla. chicks. We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch weekly hold Products Company, Birmingham, Ala. — pee Ch 
Write today. B, Gallaher. General Freight and entire year. Order direct from ad. Glendale Hatchery, i. Iaok!- 
Passenger Axent “—y Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Build- Crotalaria Ox Ramsey, Indiana Grinding “teed swe 
ing. Amarillo. ‘exa: - $1. Nor 
cee nn a eis Le nt ag wed tested Single Comb Reds, Barred i —— Palatal 
CROTALARIA Rocks, $6 per 100; White Wyandottes, White and Buff yore ond, ats, ee all kinds Clippers, All @ Natura 
Plants SPECTABILIS, per pound $29 RES ull Oroingtns. Ae." igen, ur White inane” eminetam Ocnving Wer ale JR pete 
. uC 415, oecccore « 01 nconas, heavy mixe .50; assorted, $4.50; f 3 
STRIATA, per pound ........--.002 615 seconds. $4. Purebred blood tested chicks for at ” 
NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS CHUFAS, per bushel ...........+-- 3.00 -_ bealters. eae paid. Live arrival guaranteed. Honey ON ypreep poe 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Wri ij f Field P Vel B D c.0.d, atches weekly year around. Ship a 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a “‘prepaid rite for list of Fie eas, Velvet beans, promptly. Order direct from ad. Clover Valley Poul- Choice Louisiana Honey. 1932 crop. ‘Twelve 10-pound 
rice’ his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Soybeans and other Florida Field Seeds. try Farm. Ramsey- dails, prepaid. $10. Sample 15c. H. Sudbury, Natehh Kentucky 
| tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Fern growers, ask for our prices on wire- h Very t 
bound boxes. Leghorns Hosiery —_ 
White Leghorn pallets for sale. Drumm FE 5 F , 
TO eee EE ae Se PA okie Men's, Mosler. $75, ducen: orepalt- qe Ee pe 
SWEET POT A Coma beh or latest argain sheets. L. 8. ] T ns 
Peas Wyandottes pany, Asheboro. N. C. 3 ie: iF : 
Men’s 12 pairs $1. Ladies’ Rayon _ Tennessee 


QUARANTINE NOTICE 


The movement of SWEET PO- 
TATOES, VINES, CUTTINGS, 
DRAWS of same, from Florida 
into Georgia is prohibited by 
Georgia Law and violators will 
be prosecuted and prohibited ar- 
ticles confiscated. 


M. S. YEOMANS, 
STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 











Flowers 
Iris Gardens. Amherst. Virginia. Catalogue free. 
Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 
Potato plants, Collard plants: 75¢ thousand; 5,000, 
2.51 Herman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
Plants.—Cabbage. Tomato, Collards: 500, 60c; 1.000, 


Gainesville, Ga. 
Tomatoes, Pep- 


Amos Williams. 
Collards, 


$1. Postpaid. 
Summer Plants.—Cabbage. 











Mixed Peas. 65c bushel. Ninety-Day Velvet Beans, 
55¢e bushel. United Farmers, Fairfax, S. C. 

For Sale.—Brown Crowder Peas, $1; 
hams, 60c: — 50e per bushel. 
Hurtsboro. 

Peas. —Wipoaorwil and New Eras; sound, unmixed, 
seventy cents. Slightly mixed, sixty cents per bushel. 
Sacked in new inside rs bags. Lee Shaw, Guin, Ala. 





Clays and Brab- 
Williams Bros., 








Peanuts 
Selected. recleaned; fine for seed or roasting. Ala- 
bama Runner, $2: Small Spanish, $2.50 per hundred 
pounds. W. R. Strickland. Clio, Ala. 
Potatoes 


Loshaet Moyntete seed Irish Potatoes for fall plant- 
ing. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala 








Sudan 


Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson, coco and 
nut grass. Will produce more forage than any hay 
seed. 100 pounds, $1.75: 500 pounds, $8.50. Buchan- 
an’s. Memphis. Tenn, 





Turnips 


Buchanan’s imported Turnip seed; finest, eon. Nine 
varteties. Catalogue free. 
1 pnnessee. 






































per, Eggplants: 500. $1; 1,000, $1.75: postpaid W. H. Mi 1 
> 4 iscellaneous Seed a 
Branan, Gordon, Ga. Registered Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, Dent. F. 
Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: 75¢ thousand, : Mixed Conpest 1 50, - por alton., haa $1.50 per Sevierville. Tenn. F F iol Lo 
mailed: 50c thousand, expressed. Shipped promptly. iundred pounds. Sowen Bros. alton, Ga ~ ree.—For every dollar spent at llar’s you get one 
Gainesville Pilsnt Farm, Gainesville, Ga. —— = a Ere atneres Seetted Poland China pigs. H. M. Wood- 8x10 enlargement finished on double weight 
Hardy Alfalfa seed. $5: Grimm Alfalfa, $7. White ward, Wayc . Ga. paper, free. odak finishing that tisfies. Vi 
Summer Plants.—Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes, Pep- Sweet Clover. $2.70; Red Clover. $8.50: Alsike. $8.50. duality prints live forever. We as oe eyo 
per, Eggplants: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1.000, $1.75; post- All 60 pound bushel. _ Return seed if not satisfied. Geo, Holsteins finishing. Buy your films from us and get free 
paid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. we ds’ Tisioe Cabeasi te - ment coupons with each purchase, Roll films developed, 
Charleston Wakefield Cabbage. Heading Collards; Peas, Beans.—Sound recleaned Otootans, $2.50; Bi- sconsin Dairy Calves!—Five purebred (not regis- any size. 10c. Prints 4g. 5c and 6c each. Old pictures 
Stone. Baltimore and. Marglobe ‘Tomato plants: 75c. Joxis, T5c: Yellows. 75c: Mathews, $1. Mixed Peas, bse ol i baits engres oae male Em (uarolated) : a kind eotes and refinished. We pay return postege, 
1.0002 delivered. 10-000, $6: collect. W. O. Waldrip, @5e: Clays. Brabhams, 75c. 90-Day Velvets, 75c, Quick c aid, $125, F. B. Green. Evansville, Wise. Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 
Flowery Branch. Ga. shipment. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, S8. She Of Int Ww 
Millions frostproof Cabbege plants: , 1.000: To P It d E ss ep nterest to omen 
mato, Bermuda Onion certified Porto Rico Po- Shropshire rams. Donald Green, Oakland, Illinois. Cotton Spreads.—Fast colors. 90c. Return if ma 
t : ; King Pepper, 50c, 100, Whole- oulr n Ss - . : 
= fii Buby King Pepper. $4: or 50¢, role xf a ‘ gz <p remistered Hampshire. _Shrovshire and Southdown satisfartary.__Alba Mills. Stanley, N. 
Copenhagen. Dutch Cabbage plants: Stone Tomatoes; Baby Chicks fovisvviltie, “‘Tonn 4 ye j a with ai Fi Begg ay Begg pattern, fie ‘ 
fas’ 200, Soe: 500.6 eae M20. prepald a Blood tested shdeke. all heavies, $5.25; Leghorns, $5; Brockton. Mass. 
Sins. 200, 30c: 500. G5c: 1.000, $1.20. | Erepaid deliv- heavy mixed. $4.75. Order from ad. Scheer’s Chick- Dogs 
ery. Kelley Plant Farm, Sulphur Springs, Ga. eries. Box 665. Evansville, Ind. Old Gold Wanted 
Millions extra fine spring grown Stone adn Marglobe “4 -—IN > so _ 
Tomato and. Cabbage heading Collards, 50 cents per Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Leghorns. cay te Sy ee ge ig I ind Cash for Gold Teeth. Watches, Jewelry. 100% full 
thousand. Water moss to roots. Fresh delivery, satis- Hatch weekly year around. Ship promptly. Clover the buyer is required to return dogs within the value paid day shipment receiy Information free. 
faction guaranteed, Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgeraid, Ga. Valley Poultry Farm. Ramsey, Ind. specified time according to advertiser’s contract. eee eae Smelting & Refining Co., 536-B 
en eae an dg.. Chicago. 
C.o.d.—Tomato, Cabbage, Heading Collard plants; C.o.d. Rocks, Reds. Wyandottes, $5.40. Brown, " 3 . 
mountain grown: for your summer and fall garden. White Leghorns, Anconas, heavy mixed, $4.95. Imme- Pm ia puppies. Real ratters.. Joseph Owens, Cash or check by return mail for old Gold 
All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, Send no money, diate shipment. Yesterlaid Farms. Mt. Healthy, Ohio. Bridges. Crowns, discarded Jewelry. ‘iss hest 
pay the postman, Sand Mountain Plant (Co., Mentone, Shepherds, Collies. Fox Terriers. Rickett’s Farm, paid. Send or write to Standard Gold Refining Com 
Alabama. Mathis Certified Coscten.—-Gaareateed is gs aor Kincaid. Kans. pany, Dept. 48. Indianapolis, Ind. 

, ky C 7 ‘ab. layers. Leading breeds. Low as e for light assorte - - z — 
nadiuarantoed Tare, sincky Charleston Wakefield: Cab; frye “iiterature. Mathis “Farms, Bor’ 116, Parsons, pat ,Terrigy, Hox yherlets; Rock Garden Sunplies, ash tor Old Gold Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Bd Ge 
plants, from purest seed. 750, 50c: 600, $1; $1.25 thou- Kansas SS a . Wee bigness erie Seal sedey. Cam ae 
sand; postpaid, 5,000, $3.75; collect, KE, A, Hayes, english Shepherd. Collie and Rat Terrier puppies. fo ¥ pment held fifteen days for your 4m 
Buford. Ga ‘ - Birmingham hatched, blood tested: en Bm Special prices. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. omega + my Bea testimonials, pal os 

; arred Rocks. hite Rocks: 5; heavy - ~ m ree, oldcraft, -40. Sedalia. ssouri. 
Million guaranteed large. stocky, well rooted Marglobe, $4.25. Prepaid. live delivery, Dixie Hatcheries. Bir- PR a My L~ weeetee fon feeding. Hy nd : bat 
. B a 5 dd, treated seed. mingham. Ala. hp 8. e' +, care an 
Heeting Cen, Consakacee Wasenoli, ‘Dace Cage breeding with s¥mptom chart. 48 pages. © Tilustrated. OM Maney Wonted 
bage. Full count, expert packing. root protection. 300, BUY OUR CHICKS FROM FAMOUS atte ror meg one Polk Miller Products Corp.. 1026 Up to $10 each for certain Indian head pennies. 
50c; 700, $1: 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 5 nc thousand, ex- BLOOD TESTED BREEDS __ Broad St. chmond, Va dime for list of these wanted. Coin Shope, Sb! 
pressed. Clyde Maddox, Lawrenceville, Ga. They’re from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, T M B d Missouri. sii 
Schroer’s Better Plants.—Cabbage, Beet. Collard: Thompson, Holterman and other bloodlines. We've wo or ore breeds oem 
00. 50c. Cauliflower. Tomato, early and sold them to four departments of the U. S. Gov't. Guernsey bulls; Hampshire hogs, all Pri Patents 2 
late varieticn; Pepper. Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Cali- lected Exhibition b ”) Gena Hisen Laka ition. 
Seenis’ Wonder aoa Hot: 300 1900. rf . 5 000 - oth reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or 
and ~ ‘er oe 1,006. Potato: ° Puss Rico. Early Fea Oe —— Pirie. Stam Fisher Mfg. Co.. 545 Enright. "at. 
ump z Stem Jersey, ic per 1,0) eeplants : cir plese geht diiaddietedad e 
500, $1: 1,000. $1.75. Good plants and prompt ship- Buff Leghorns .......--- Miscellaneous Cole 
Se ’ } rs Brown Leghorns .......- Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson B. 
ment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms. Valdosta, Ga. i a oy B Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washi. 
Strawberries at RS , Rocke s. bes #ss * _—e 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds 3 Cotton cloth bag manufacturers 24 Wri 
“ habia c White. Buff Orpingtons. . oe . } Manwlacyur _ years. rite us Patents.—Small ideas may have large commercial 
Missionary and Aroma Strawberry plants: $1.50, Col.. 8. L. Wyandottes.. your wants. Alabama Bag Company, Anniston, Ala. sibilities. Write immediately for free bod 
Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form. 


1,000; cash with order. Herron Hinkle, Rt. 6, Cullman, 
ma. 


Alaba 








Seeds 


one gy 8 Laredo Soybeans, bushel 75c; Mammeth 
Virginias, 75e. Velvet Beans. 
Biloris, $1 i. 


Whippoorwill Peas, 75c: mixed, ose. 
mber or Ora for fodder, bushel 50c. ‘Cata- 
logue. .free.,..Buchanan’s,.Memphis, Tenn.. ... . 








Silver Laced. Dora Ayres, Newell, Ala. 





Pigeons 


Raise squabs. ‘Thousands wanted. ate _noaite 
Ideal Lofts, Lynnfield Center, Massachuset esing 





Turkeys 


Bronze turkey eggs half price. 
$3.50, Sylvester Farm. Comer, 


Two or More Breeds 
Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 


Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 
for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue. Ohio. 


Livestock 


Essex 
W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga 


a dozen: two dozen 
Ala. 











Registered Essex. 


Guinea Hogs 
Guinea hogs cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 
Guinea Hogs. $10 each. JW Shelton, Letcher. Ala. 
Poland-Chinas 


Bred gilts, pigs. McMahan Bros.. Sevierville, Tenn, 























Socks, Hose, 
slightly imperfect, 12 pairs $1.50. Sample pair, % 
.: ©; 
































Randolph Sales Co.. North Asheboro, 4 tee 10 
‘ere : 90c. 
Kodak Finishing Pool.” Mar 
Film developed. two prints each negative. 25¢, Phe > Natural 
togzrapher, Unionville. Mo. wes My Do 
Free Developing.— Prints. 3c to 5c. ; oo 
Drawer 1112, Bir ne po 
Rolls developed free. Trtate o to 6c. Wil tude, 3 
OME 1311. Birmingham, =" zi Whi B 
ite 
size prints, 3c each; 7 rolls or negati aw 
NuvArt Phote Shoppes, Ber 4350 Fro Wont, ee > 
Rolls devloped free. Prints. 3c; any size. Panther 
Photo Service. Drawer 4338. North Fort Worth, Texas q 
Free enlargement every roll. any 6 or 8 exposure. RS . Easter 
Maud Wier Studio. 2804 25th St.. Ft. Worth, ‘eres North . 
Roll developed and eight quality prints, 25c: reprints ; Ginseng 
8, 5c; ae . 
3e. ree 5x7 enlargements, 25: North S . At 
oe. Phare a 8 5c. North Studio, North,  Atden H, | 








Trial Offer.—Your first eight exposure roll developed wise 
and printed, 20c: six exposure. lic. Kiphart Studie, 2 













Fairfield. Ala 

Special Trial Otter. —Your next kodak fis developed 
Se; prints 2¢ eacl Moser & Son. Dept. 7. Walnut 
Hills. Cincinnati. “Ohio. 












Free Enlargement with every roll film developed, @ 
border prints, 25¢ odern Photo Finishers, P. 0. 
Box 4368. North Fort Worth. Texas. 5 f 


















































ps Dey Black Giants .... 
White. Black Minorcas.. 
Jersey White Giants 
Assorted 
Mixed. Heavy Breeds ... 
These famous breeds grow larger, 





mature quicker and 
lay better. Immediate shipment. Live delivery guar- 


anteed. or $1 books order, bal. c.o.d.. plus postage. 


THORN WOOP POULTRY YARDS 
300-A Crandall, Ind. 
































































Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free, 
Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Station. Miss. 





Canning — 


For Cans, sorter. Cookers, Label Canners’ Sup- 
plies, write EB. C. Mauldin, ae “Oglethorpe Ave.. 
Atlanta. Ga. 

























































lave =e nye in patent matters. 
to proceed. Garenee A. O’Brien. mio 
Building, Washington. D. 














Personal 


Old Age Pension {atromation. Send stamp, 
Lehman, Humboldt. Kansa: 


(Classified Ads Set on next 
















































_ ing: 


-. Kaster 
—S 







# 


uly, 1932 


Classified Ads 


Schools and Colleges 


—Farmers. age 18 to 45, qualify for govern- 
Wanted inspectors. city and rural carriers; $1,200- 
“a yearly. Steady employment. Common education 
$2.4 lent. Particulars free. Write Instruction Bureau, 
os Louis. Mo. 
335, 8t_ lous 





Spray Materials 


an’s Ethylene Chlorhydrin will sprout new 
Se atocs. Directiones on each package. ~% pint, 
oe, will treat two bushels potatoes. Pint 90c; quart 
$1.75; % gallon $2.50; gallon $4.25; f.0.b. a 
only collect. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
oe 





Tobacco 


i best grade leaf smoking or chewing: ten 
ous $1. Pipe free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 
Postpaid.—Mellow chewing: 10 pounds $1.40. 
gaming: 10 pounds $1. J. O. Tilley. Dresden, Tenn. 
Feat Toba acco.—Sample 10c. _Bargain_prices. See 
what we have before you buy. Troutt’s DF4, Hickory, 
Kentucky. = 
Postpaid.—Aged in bulk, good sweet chew- 
Se pounds $1.45. Smoking. $1. Marvin Stoker, 
Dresden. Tenn. 
id.—Guaranteed sweet. mellow, juicy red leaf 
Postpaid pounds $1.50, Extra smoking, $1. Ernest 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
oo 
bacco. —Guaranteed, Chewing: 5 pounds $1; 
at yy Smoking: 10, $1.20. Pay postman. United 
Farmers. Bardwell. iy. 
———— 
ay oo selected red chewing: 10 
Postpald: 7 P 




















Smoking: 10 pounds, 80c. mard 


io. Deseden, Tenn. 
——_——_— 

id. — Guaranteed selected red leaf chewing: 5 
‘pounds T5C : 10 pounds $1.35. Smoking: 10 pounds 85c. 
Allen Babb. Martin, Tenn, 

————— 

Postpaid.— Guaranteed — long. mellow, 
ene chewing: 10 pounds $1.4 Smoking, 3 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

—— 

Postpaid.—Aged red leaf chewing: 5 pounds 

retry $2. Smoking. 15¢ pound. Guaranteed good. 











E Dick Chandler. Sharon. Tenn. 





“Took!—Smashed prices. Tobacco. postpaid: guaran- 
teed sweet juigy chewing: 10 pounds $1.50. Smoking, 
$1. Norman Jolley. Dresden, Tenn. 


Leaf Fe ong geetc in bulk. 10 pounds 
Natural, 20: chewing. 5 pounds es scraps 8c. Pay 





- postnan. Tinted Farmers, Hymon, Ky. 








Economy smoking: 15 pounds $1. Good red chewing, 
10; choice lona bright red, 8; fancy Italian, 7: mild 
chewing or smoking. 7 pounds. Bert Choate, Hickman, 





Very Best Tobacco.—10. pounds smoking, 75c: 10 
pounds chewing. 96c, Just what = users are want- 
ing. Buy the best for less. Leonard Freeman, Gleason, 








Tobacco. Postpaid. Py ec nag aged mellow chew- 
fag: 5 pounds $1.15: 10 pounds $2. Smoking: 5 pounds 
9c; 10 ovate £1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. ” gharon, 





ch 10 pounds (money eoanees). two pounds 

mith each 1 good chewing, $1.30; 10 pounds smok- 

90c. Satisfaction sanuatesa, Collier mrobaceo 
Pool.’ Martin. Tenn. 





> Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed extra good. Chew- 


: 5 monte $1: 10. $1.50. Smoking: 5. T5c: 10. 
25, and pipe. ‘20 twists. 90c. Pay when received. 
Doran Farms. Murray, Ky. 





Wagons 
White Hickory Wagons; best wagon ever made. Write 
for catalog and price list. White Hickory Wagon 
Co., East Point. Ga, 
Want to Buy 
Planer Bulbs. Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory. 








Ginseng wanted. Prices and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Aiden H. Parish, Hanson, Ky. 


Help Wanted 


len Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
“mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 





> you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
_ Mathville Auto School. Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Products Yourself. — Formula catalog free. 
eon ” B-24. Parkridge, Ill. 


“Trut Trees for Sale. = “gene wanted. Concord 





sein Be 25, Coneord. 


nen Salesmen.—Our eres will interest 





ees, Searels Memorial Co.. Savings Bank Bldg., 





Mysterious Liauid.—Repairs metal. wood. glass with- 


| out heat. 150% profit. Sample free. Bestco, 4317-E 


Itving Park, Chicago. 


+ We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
et 8. xperience unnecessary. Carna 
Co., 663. St. Louis, Mo. 
paararery t-—~Wethes clothes without rubbing. 


ae 
Sells -25c: profit 17c. Sample free. 
; a1 x 6 Park, Chicago. 


Our Free Sample Case.—Tollet Articles, Flavor- 
& pnd prgielties, Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Dept. Louis, Mo. 

















gents ee to sell the tr: ap * Meskias 
Bend $1.75 for sample f.o. in 
ity lots. Recreation Specialties Co., Birmingham. 





de; i Men's ge 3 7; Millinery, 25e; Over- 
Ge; hi Hose Z profits. Undersell 
Galalor “tree. Wholesalers” Dept. 133, 429 Su- 


you want to get your roceries and household sup- 
At wholesale. and a wonderful chance to make $15 
mit a day besides, send me your name immediately. 
*tverience necessary. New Ford Sedan _ free te pro- 
Albert Mills. 1711 M Ci Ohio, 


Man Wanted.—Ambition and industry to introduce 
sire Rawleizh’s Household Products to steady 
rain and help you. Rawleigh dealers can 

00 a week or more. No experience neces- 
ip Pleat Drofitable. dignified work. Write today. 
wleigh Co., Dept. G-53-PGF. Freeport. Lil. 














Buy 
Advertised Goods! 


.C ising makes it possible to 
better goods at lower prices. 
© advertisers for catalogs 

information. Please men- 

¢ Progressive Farmer 
eerhern Ruralist. 





The Young Folks 


A 4-H Success Story 


By G. V. CUNNINGHAM 
State Boys’ Club Agent, Georgia 


Ree White, a Cobb County, 
Georgia, boy, is rapidly becoming a 
progressive breeder of Poland China hogs 
through his 4-H club experiences. Here 
is the story, told by Raymond himself :— 


“In 1929 I began 4-H -pig club work 
with a registered Poland China female 
pig. At first I fed it kitchen and table 
waste with a small quantity of buttermilk 
daily. Later on I fed a little corn, and 
by the time she was six months old I had 
used one sack of shorts and some tank- 
age. She was shown at the county fair 
and won first prize in pig club classes and 
open ring. Her feed, pasturage, a orig- 
inal cost up to this time was $21 

“TI bred my gilt in time for a er ore 
1930, litter of pigs. This litter of eight 
was sold for $80. In the meantime I had 
bought a registered Poland China boar 
so I bred my sow to him in time for a fall 
litter. This litter, with dam and sire, was 
exhibited at the 1930 county fair and won 
blue ribbons in club classes and open ring. 
These nine pigs brought me $8 each so 
that meant $152 worth of pigs that year. 
Besides I received $145 service fees from 
my boar. However, my boar became dan- 
gerous, so I made a meat hog out of him, 
netting $95.86 worth of meat, etc. 

“Another boar was bought in time to 
breed for a March, 1931, litter. Of these 
eight pigs, I sold six through our county 
agent to pig club boys, bringing me $63.50. 
My sow was bred again in time for a Sep- 
tember litter, and when I exhibited litter, 
dam, and sire at the county fair, they 
again brought home blue ribbons on all. 
I made a mistake this time which I hope 
has taught me a lesson—my sow had 
grown considerably but I failed to enlarge 


her farrowing house and it cost me three 


pigs out of a litter of ten. But I sold 
the other seven at $7 each while grade 
pigs went begging for $3 each. I re- 
ceived $180 in service fees from my boar. 

“In 1931 I was awarded the Thos. E. 
Wilson county prize medal for the: best 
meat animal record in the county, and I 
am very proud of it. 

“I am proud of my blue ribbon Poland 
Chinas and’ hope to do even better in 1932 
than I have ever done before.” 


ITEMIZED RECORD OF WORK 
1929 
No. of animals (purebred Poland Chinas), 1 


Gross returns ......cccccccccccccccesscese$ 43.00 
HOCK > COGS: 6.46 - odbc’ ceckecsccnccovccesesy  Weeae 


Miscellaneous expense ..........eee+0+-, 8.10 
TREE DOUOOME cides vince ktasecdccccenaceceess, anved. 
Value of animals on hand at close of 

WOGE a wcvageecvcccccevecseconccessescess. S00 

. 1930 

No. of animals (purebred Poland Chinas), 10. 
GeGBS TOCMYES. 2 = ice os cagetbndsine b44606%6 86 
Feed costs ........ See geketentkstinccev avast Stan 
Miscellaneous expense ......¢e-cseeeee-e22 2.00 
Net returns ........... wacbanedad eet - 316.61 


Value of animals - on hand at close ‘of 
FOOT ecnnecdiscsd ed peceacbgoisarnecesces. LOO0U 


No. of animals iguackaad Poland Chinas), 10. 
Gross returns .....s....e0- So siucwshaasies $302. 
PACE COSES Sh gii ce covivecnvc 
Miscellaneous expense ......... 
SeOE . PORMEA Fo occa 4 eh bree coh bess ste skaed 
Value of animals on Hand at close of 
WORE. d60bi hess cokacte sas Canvescaasicucds, MOD 
PRIZES WON 
(Exhibited at Marietta, Ga.) 
1929—Pig; placing Ist_......cscsssceeseeeee $8 
1930—Boar, placing Ist Kihde bhe vee etaaaee 8. 
8 
4 
4 





Sow and litter, placing Ist ........ = 
1931—Boar, placing Ist .............200- aaa 
Sow and litter, placing Ist .......... 


Total. csntics sess sss Didunb as etaeneseshen 
At close of 1931: gross rhures, $754.36; net 
returns, $556.29. 
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“We start threshin 
tomorrow” 


THE MACHINE was all set and ready for tomorrow’s run. And 
now the farmer had only to round up the threshing gang pre- 
viously arranged for. He spent a short half-hour at the telephone 
after supper, calling this neighbor and that one. Some he asked 
to bring only a pitch fork. Others were asked to bring a rack. 

Bright and early tomorrow they will be coming — across the 
fields — around the roads. A little later this farm will be alive ° 
with the excitement of a threshing gang. And the farmer made 
up this party over the telephone. 

Over the telephone — that is the way a great deal of farm © 
business is transacted. Miles are covered in a few minutes. The 
time saved is money made. Most important of all, probably, are 
the telephone messages which inform the farmer about prices for 
livestock and produce. Every day the telephone is indispensable 

- to the farm, The cost is small for value received. 


A BELL SYSTEM 

































t WO .| DAISY FLY KI R 
don t RRY Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLE and 
Why put up with years of kills all flies. remand clean, ornamental, convenient and 
needless discomfort, worry? and cheap. Lasts all sea- 
Tey Brooke Automatic Air ! RUPTURE 2 son. Made of metal, 
a as Permits pe cr « z ny vy gm peng tip over; 
= rs 210 Saran PENNY'S RISE. anything. Gancentest. 

Book, » postpaid in t ‘ Hane pe hy emda be og 
plain, sedlol carcepn. Witer = LER from your dealer. 
BROOKS CO. 400-C State 5 Marshall, Mich. HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 




















Reading advertisements is the easiest way to decide what any- 
thing you need is worth. Only goods which the public has accepted 
as worth the price can be persistently advertised. If you see a 
product continuously advertised, you can rest assured that it has 
the public’s approval. ‘ 






































WHERE TO BUY BAB Y CHIX 
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Hens AND MALES LESS 
Thousands of pullets. 2 to-5 monthe old. “Als baby nick Prices. —Offi lood 
Du m id, Also baby chicks. 
Trapnested. | pedigreed foundation eck. tow ined of ee ee eee, toe ae 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. | summer delivery our specialty. Hatches each week. 
Shipped c.o.d. Catalog ‘and special price bulletin free. Leghorns as low as $4.45 per hundred. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. | DRUMM EGG FARMS. undred esuuhe: miss. 
RUSK’*S CHICK 
»DAY OLD AND STARTED dein i hese ag ot Progressive 
Bred for ‘ALITY. Lowest prices in years. z armer- r i 
ITY. Lowest p ie Bloodtested mer-Ruralist when ordering goods 
: and Fall : creams |. from our advertisers. 
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The Future Promise of Farm Life 


HAT is the future of farm life? What turn is 

farming going to take? Will capitalism and in- 
‘ed dustry crush agriculture? Will the small farm 
survive? Is farming going to become a mode of living, 
or is the farm merely to be a: place to make money? 
Are we going to have peasantry? 

These are among questions now being asked most 

frequently, even by leaders. They betray a very whole- 
some concern about the future of agriculture. That 
there should be concern there is no doubt. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that there is less real reason 
for apprehension flow than at any time in the history of 
the industry. It is generally conceded that the very se- 
curity of the nation depends upon a sound agricultural 
life. That is the new national viewpoint, a viewpoint 
born of the sobering processes of bitter experience. 
Couple this with the fact of the most intelligent leader- 
ship the industry has ever had as well as the most in- 
telligent and best trained rural public the nation has 
ever had, and we have the fundamental reason for look- 
ing hopefully to the future. 
_. The development of recent years has forced upon all 
the realization that nationally agriculture must be re- 
garded from a new angle; that the industry must re- 
ceive its rightful share in the national income. Had 
agriculture shared as it should have shared in the na- 
tional income, even of the last decade, industry would 
have had a reserve of buying power that would have 
affected every factory, every railroad, and every bank, 
and that undoubtedly would have tided business safely 
over the period of the depression. The exploitation of 
agriculture has had much to do with booms, wild specu- 
lation, and the train of sevil consequences that have fol- 
lowed. When agriculture receives its fair share of the 
national income this fact of itself will exercise a re- 
straining influence upon all types of exploitation and 
expansion and will at the same time provide a reserve 
of buying power necessary to conservative, substantial 
progress of all types. That agriculture some day will 
secure a fair share of the national income seems more 
certain now than ever. The profound readjustments 
taking place at the moment are helping definitely and 
inevitably to that end, an end that should be achieved 
as speedily as possible. 


GRICULTURAL intelligence of the present-day 

type is a new factor, and the most powerful of all. 
A trained leadership armed with facts is the beginning 
of progress. We have reached ‘the point in national de- 
velopment where organization and long time planning 
are recognized as the basic necessities if we are to ex- 
pect improvement. We can look to farm organization 
and to comprehensive, planning to do more to profitably 
shape the course of farm life than can be accomplished 
in any other way.: Attempts to solve the agricultural 
problems that lie outside organization and adequate and 
free opportunity to plan can bring little of lasting value. 
An organized and planned agriculture fitted into the 
broad outline of a definite, national agricultural policy 
is indeed the answer to the questions that we have 
asked. But in matters of taxation, tariff, and the like, 
‘we must have unhampered opportunity to plan. 


Speaking generally, so far as we can now see, the 
agriculture of the future is going to continue to be a 
mode of life, retaining all that we found wholesome in 
the past but embracing those readjustments necessary 
to the more intelligent tilling and management of the 
soil and the more intelligent and more satisfying man- 
agement of the farm home. i 


Lacking a national agricultural policy and agricul- 
tural stability, we have witnessed as a collateral result 
the almost complete failure of our industrial system. 
Thinking men in industry, thinking men in finance urge 
now the necessity of a vigorous agricultural community 
as the only dependable commercial safeguard. The in- 
fluence of the graduates of our colleges of agriculture, 
the results of the experiment stations and laboratories, 
and the effect of vocational school work and 4-H club 
work, together with the countless other aids to the de- 
velopment of leadership and the effective readjustment 
of agriculture, give us the answer as to whether we are 
to have peasantry. 

A balancing of all the facts leaves no doubt that the 
long time future of agriculture is actually brighter than 
it has ever been, and this in spite of the disasters of the 
recent past and the universal gloom of the moment. 


Vaccinate Against Typhoid 


N EXTRACT from a Raleigh daily paper of July 
1, 1879, comes to our attention just as we prepare 
this editorial page :— 
“Every few days someone within the city limits is 
reported dead from typhoid fever.” ; 


In July, 1932, there is no excuse for anybody in the 
whole South dying from typhoid. Vaccination is a sure 
preventive, and there is no reason for anybody dreading 
typhoid vaccination. It occasions altogether hardly as 
much discomfort as a slight headache. 

We hope no family among all our readers will have 
a funeral occasioned by typhoid this year. For a death 
from typhoid in July, 1932, is no longer “a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence” as it was in 1879. Rather it 
means sheer neglect, and possibly criminal neglect, in 
failing to use the cheap and easy preyentive science has 
now made available to everybody. 


Got $2,500; Lost $5,000 


“Y's: the larger timber on this land was sold for 
$2,500,” a neighbor said to us yesterday, standing 
at the entrance to a 300-acre tract. 

But in selling the saw timber, evidently no provision 
was made for safeguarding the remaining timber from 
fire. The result was that as the dense masses of pine 
tops became inflammable everywhere as tinder, a gigan- 
tic forest fire swept over the entire area and the whole 
300-acre tract was ‘left looking like “the desolation of 
desolations” described in the Bible. In the destruction 
both of young growth and of a great proportion of the 
nearly mature timber which would have been ready for 
market in the next five years, we believe this land- 
owner lost at least $5,000—and only received $2,500. 

And this is only one illustration of the need for 
greater care of our most neglected crop—our timber 
crop. In a large part of the Southeast there is more 
land in timber than in all other crops combined, and 
yet it gets less care, attention, or safeguarding than any 
other crop. 


Those Who Can Buy or Build 
Should Do So 


*"T MYSELF,” said the speaker, “have not bought a 
suit of clothes or pair of shoes since the depression 
started. I will go into my closets, get out my old 

suits one after another, and wear them all out before I 

buy any more.” 

So said an able lawyer with a large and profitable 
practice speaking before a civic club a few days ago. 
And the audience seemed to approve the sentiment. Yet 
it was bad advice—the very sort of advice which will 
prolong the depression. 

People who are badly in debt now (and this prob- 
ably includes most people) must of course hold up on 
buying many things they need. On the other hand, 
every man who can afford to buy now or build now will 
do himself good and do the country good by buying or 
building at this time. Not only will he get better bar- 
gains than he will later, but he will help unemployment 
and help revive general buying power. 


This lawyer, for example, who is amply able to buy 


all the clothes he wants or will ever want—he should 
not now wear out his every coat or pair of trousers and 
then buy later when everybody else will be buying and 
when there may be relatively few people in desperate 


-need of work. Rather, if he is ever going to store up a 


surplus of clothing in his closets, now is the time he 
should do it—and then carry on his “wearing out” 
process when times are better. 

No matter what it is you wish to buy—whether land, 
houses, building materials, machinery, farm or home 
equipment, or clothing—you can buy now more cheaply 
than you are likely to do later. Everybody who really 
needs something and can spare the money to pay for it 
should be encouraged to buy now. Both self-interest 
and the public interest point to this conclusion. To buy 
now, build now, or repair or remodel now, is not simply 
the best way to’ promote employment and restore pros- 
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perity but it is good business for the fortunate indivi 
who can take advantage of present day bargains—gregt. 
er bargains in many lines than this generation is eyer 
likely to see again. 


Take a Day Off 


** WILL lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whenge 
cometh my help,” said David. And this is a prac. 
tice that can be as much a source of strength now 

as it was when the voice of the Psalmist rang through 

the hills of Judea. 

Maybe you are not yet ready to look away to the 
hills or to some spot beyond the horizon of the daily 
chores for that change, that day’s rest that brings 
strength and rebuilds the soul, but the time will come 
when you will finally reach the last row in the last fielg 
to be finished and kick the dirt off at the end’ of the 
final round. And it will be a profitable thing then to 
lift up your eyes to the hills, to a day off; to a spot 
where the men folks can be boys again with the boys 
and the women folks can be girls again with the girls, 
The old swimmin’ hole is ever a welcome spot. Men 
never get so old that they lose the thrill of it, and it js 
just as great fun for mother to take a swim or wade, 
or to know again the thrill that comes with the thought 
of a fish on her very own hook. 

There are three thousand miles of the finest coast 
in the world within a day’s drive from any farm in the 
Cotton Belt. With few exceptions, a day will take the 
family into the very heart of our beautiful Southern 
mountains. At our very doors we have some of the 
most wonderful scenery in the world. It has not meant 
very much to us because we have not loved it much, 
Have you ever seen the rising moon cast its silvery 
path across the ocean or the gulf, and watched the silent 
passing of a ship bound you wondered where? It does 
the soul good to stand upon the very top of some moun- 
tain peak and witness a golden sunset or the glorious 
birth of a new day. And from so exalted a position it 
is not at all depressing to see a rain sweep across a 
distant valley. Try it and-see. Do you know where 
there is a beautiful waterfall, even ever so small, or 
just a clear creek where you and the kiddies can go 
wading and maybe catch minnows under your feet? 


Lift up your eyes unto the hills. 
Take a day off. 


Why the Decline in Stocks and 
Bonds? 


HE most severe critics of The Federal Farm 

Board and the Farm Marketing Act are those who 

want the codperative selling organizations put out 
of business, because they interfere with their long en- 
joyed privilege of handling the farmers’ products for 
their own profit. They talk and write about the 
decline in cotton and wheat prices as if the Farm Board 
were alone responsible. Of course, when “called” they 
have to admit that the world-wide depression and such ., 
trade barriers as the present world-wide tariff insanity 
have also had something to do with the decline in the 
price of farm products, but they go right on with their 
false propaganda giving an impression which they have . 
admitted is erroneous and unfair. 


‘There was a decline of only 10 per cent from the* 
average August and September, 1929, prices of cotton 
up to the latter part of January, 1930. The prices of 
industrial stocks dropped by early November to 36 per 
cent below their August-September average. Had cot- 
ton dropped as much, cotton producers who sold their 
cotton during that time would have received $135,000,- 
000 less than they did. $ . | 

It will be remembered that this was during the @% cS 
period that the Farm Board was loaning the codpera- 
tives around 16 cents a pound to advance to their mem- 
bers and support the declining market. And yet, the 
cotton merchants charge the Farm Board with depress: _ 
ing the market and losing money, as if for every $1 lost ie 
by the Farm Board the farmers did not receive $2 more — 
for their cotton than they otherwise would have recetv- 
ed had not the Farm Board supported the market. 


Let us take the whole period of the depression and 
compare the decline in stocks and wheat and cottom  » 
for surely the most unreasoning and unreasonable criti¢ > 
of thé Farm Marketing Act will not claim that the. 
operations of the Farm Board immediately on its Of 
ganization in July, 1929, at once: caused industrial stocks 
to begin to decline in values. 
_ “Cotton declined 69 per cent from the high point ae 
1929 to the middle of April this year. Wheat declined 
58 per cent. Which encqurages an economist in the Pay 
of an anti-Farm Board paper to say the ‘Farm 5@ 
policy has lowered world wheat prices 20 cents a DuSsHe 
and world cotton prices five cents a pound.’ All ta 
remairis for him to explain is what lowered stocks 
more. In that same period, 50 leading industrial sto 
made an average decline of 80 per cent and 20 
rail stocks an average decline of 86 per cent.” 2 
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“Brother Jones, what am de status quo?” 


MeCORMICK & CO.,Inc., Baltimore,Md.,U.S.A. | .<ked a member of the flock. ; ba 
“Dat, brother,’’ said the preacher, “am acco etter an 
*| Latin for de mess we’s in.” 
* e 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUC’ 
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rely on the 


With a score of different kinds of machinery—trucks, 
windmills, incubators, lighting plant, pumps and tractors 
—no farmer can be expected to know all his wants 
ahead of time. 

To make it easy for you to order petroleum products, 
Sinclair has instituted a ‘‘Call-me-by-post-card”’ service 
for farmers. The Sinclair representative in your com- 
munity will explain this to you in detail. Rely on him 
completely—he can always supply you quickly and in- 
expensively as he is in direct touch with the Sinclair 
Big 8, the eight great refineries which are so favorably 
located in America’s principal farming sections. The ex- 
ceptionally high quality of the oils, greases and fueis 





manufactured by these refineries won for Sinclair last 
year a business of a billion-and-a-half gallons—much 
of it on the farms. 

Don’t forget the “Call-me-by-post-card “ service when 
you next talk to the Sinclair representative. His line 
includes Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils Sinclair Cup and Axle 
Grease, Sinclair Gasoline and 
Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair 
P. D. Insect Spray. 

Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.), 
45 Nassau Street, New York, 
New York. 
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